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MY CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


I live alone, alone, 
In my castle by the sea ; 

In my castle, raised on its giant throne 
Of agate and ivory. 

From the oye tower of all, 
High up the porphyry stair, 

At the sound of my crystal clarion’s call, 
I hear a sweet star-music fall 
Through the blue and balmy air. 


And. aha! when the night-wind pe loud, 
In my nets I catch a sunset cloud, 
By its gleaming, golden hair ; 
I catch the cloud by its golden hair, 
And I drag it adowa the winding stair— 
From the topmost tower, 
To a secret bower, 
My dainty prize I bear ; 
And it gloweth all night, as in the sky, 
So rosily, so rosily! 


Oh! the pale moonlights! the merry moonlights ! 
Down on the sands, in the summer nights, 
I sit by the sleeping sea : 
At the voice of my crystal clarion’s call, 
A sea-maid cometh, fairest of all— 
Oh! fair as love is she! 
She twineth her arms my neck around, 
She laugheth low, with a silver sound, 
She kisseth me tenderly. 


She hath brothers the wave below, 
And a little sister fair ; 

And friends a-many, youths, I trow, 
And maids, but past compare, 

She voweth, she voweth by the sea. 

Is her love for me, her love for me! 


Sometimes, when I look through her great dark eyes, 
I can see the love—-oh ! it lies, it lies 

Deep in her soul, where the life-springs rise ; 

She could not kill it if she would, 

For it pulses with her pulsing blood ; 

It grows in her soul, but in her face 

It blooms, with a flushed, unfading grave, 

And from crimson cheek and ruby lip 

Its odorous honey dew I sip— 


Oh! my flower of flowers! 
It blooms on my breast through the long night hours, 
While still in its dreams the doting sea 
Crooneth and murmureth, o’er and o’er, 
Its old love-ditty to the shore, 
So drowsily, so drowsily ! 


When the Moon dips 
He face ‘neath the brine, in green eclipse, 
A voice comes sounding up from the sea, 
A marvellous voice, that sinks and swells, 
And gurgles and trills alternately, 
As it soars from the depths of its ocean dells, 
Through tangled corals and twisted shells ; 
And at sound of that voice she may not stay, 
My sea-love fleeth, away, away, a 
With a cloudy woe on her forehead fair, 
With a clinging kiss and a stifled moan, 
Climbeth she never the castle stair— 

I live alone, alone! 


I live alone! 
Ever the wind saith, in an under-tone, 
So it must be : 
Ever, in stormy strife or frolic game, 
With its grand, surging monotone, the same 
Declares the Sea. 
Once said I, “ Vay, no more alone, alone !” 
My castle rocked upon its giant throne. 


Rocked, too, my life ; a deathly hue o’erspread 
Barth, air,and sea. With rapid feet I fled 
Up the steep porphyry stair; my clarion’s call 
Wailed on the blast, but now, no more, no more, 
Through ether, from the blue, invisible shore, 
I heard the silver-sweet star music fall ; 
But thunders, without cloud, an angry roll, 
Then utter blackness, into which my soul 
Sank shuddering, driven by some o’ermastering stress, 
Into a waste, a void, a nothingness, 
Drear, hopeless. Wasit death? O Love! O Life! 
Suddenly, o’er the tossing tempest’s strife, 
A clear voice pierced from wave to firmament, 
Cleaving my torpor--“ I repent, repent!”’ 
I murmured, straggling—then, with feeble moan, 
‘ Be it so! evermore alone, alone !”” 
Joy, joy! the blackness melted into light— 
Firm stood my castle on its giant height ; 
The rocks of agate and of ivory 
Shone, flushed with sunset, mirrored in the sea ; 
Sweet as of old, the purple ether through, 
Fell the star-music with the falling dew ; 
And down the porphyry stair—O clasping hands! | 
Hers, my dear sea-maid, smiling on the sands! 
I live alone! O mariner bold, 

Sail swiftly by! sail swiftly by! 
Tura, pilgrim, wending o’er the wold, 

Ob! come not nigh! oh! come not nigh ! 


Sail on, sail on, O mariner bold, 
Though you see the windows manifold 
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Of this my castle by the sea 
Red-litten, flashing royally. 


Turn, pilgrim, turn, though you hear afar 
A chiming of harps and the merry jar 

Of voice, and winecup and revelry, 

In this my castle by the sea. 


No mortal foot must scale its walls, 
No mortal pace its wizard balls, 

Or look from the windows o’er the sea, 
Down the rocks of agate and ivory. 


From the topmost tower, at evening’s fall, 
Whoso heareth my clarion’s call, 
Let him flee, let him flee, 
Unrestingly, 


Or aha! when the night-wind pipeth loud, 

I may catch in my nets a thunder-cloud 
By its black and snaky hair— 

And plucking the lightnings from their shroud, 
Hurl down the porphyry stair, 

Wreck and ruin and misery, 

From this my castle by the sea ! 





SONNET TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
ON HER LEADING THE BALTIC FLEET TO SEA. 
BY GEO. H. BOKER. . 
England ne’er saw a more ennobling scene, 
Through all the splendoar of her history, 
Than when, in her own threshold standing, she, 
Beheld her fleet, with purpose high and keen, 
As the pure gale that made the giants lean 
Their towering bulks, more proudly out at sea, 
Freighted with hearts resolved on victory, 
Right onward marshaled by their faithful Queen. 
Oh! Sovereign Lady, if a poet’s praise 
Might image forth thy lofty tenderness, 
And raise the figure to the mighty stress 
Of the great deed, I’d draw from higher lays, 
Call thee the Una of our modern - sa 
Leading thy lion o’er the wilderness. 





THE CAPTAIN’S ADVENTURE. 
AN ITALIAN REMINISCENCE, BY EDWIN F. ROBERTS. 


“ Did I ever tell you of my adventure in Ischia?” said Captain Jack 
Byrne (of the —th Dragoons) to me, as we sat over cigars and grog late 
on one lovely afternoon, enjoying a lounge, offered by a large bay-window 
which overlooked the Thames, from a wooded hill. 

“No,” I replied, looking up from the depths of a reverie into which I 
had fallen. 

“ Well,” he continued, ‘as this place invites indolence; and the after- 
dinner atmosphere is drowsy, I'll tell it you, to keep us both from nod- 
ding.” : 

I set myself to listen with a sense of lazy enjoyment. Through the 
open window, making the leaves and opening buds of climbing roses 
chatter and peal with a soft murmur, and casting many sweet odours 
around our heads, which mingled with the clouds of our fragrant Havan- 
nas, came warmest summer breezes. The chamber was cosiness itself, 
and while sunshine poured ia at a farther side-window, opening toa lawn, 
we had half shrouded ourselves with ample folds of curtains, that rustled 
and waved with a cool motion across the recess, where on easy camp-chairs 
(and a table between laden with good things) we half reclined, enjoying 
to our hearts’ content the noble prospect opening to the view, “ two 
ty known to need description.”” And first, a word or two of Jack him- 
self. 
Jack Byrre (now a balf-pay captain of dragoons, and married to a 
“Spanish ladye of high degree’) had seen service as a “sub” in the 

allant old —-th in India, and subsequently in the Peninsula. He laid 

own his sword at Waterloo, with a “‘ purty cut, bedad!” Jack would 
say, received from a grim maitre d’armes, which nearly severed his 
hand off, and which was certainly enough to take a long time and much 
nursing, to cure, yet never so effectually as before ; for his “facer’’ and 
his gripe, once things to be recollected with various results, were lamenta- 
bly relaxed, though, even now, they were to be dispensed with by all pos- 
sible means. 

Jack was descended, on the father’s side of course, from the Byrnes of 
Ballysmashem, who, it is veraciously asserted, bore on the “spotless 
shield” three shillelagh-looking weapons “rampant” (truculently grasped 
by as many knotty fists) ona field “ gules” with a legend fiercely inscribed 
beneath, translateable into something like ‘mind your eye.” Jack in- 
herited his father’s jovial and pugnacious disposition, chastened by the 
gentle blood of his mother, a fair and lovely English girl, whom the head 
of the Byrnes met with in India; and anent the wit and coolness of the 
elder Byrne, a story is told of that period which is far too good (and too 
short) to be omitted. Introductory to Jack’s expedition—here it is :— 

He (Jack’s father) had remarked among those, fortune had cast him into 
association with at Calcutta, a civilian of dashing exterior and plausible 
manners. Mr. Travers Denham was in fact a roué, an adventurer, one 
who sought to bet and to play at every opportunity, and who always 
won, and won in such a manner as to raise strange suspicions, and some- 
thing more than suspicion in the breast of Byrne pére. 

It so happened that one day the latter entered the house of an official 
personage, one who in a manner figured high in the society of Calcutta, 
whose hospitality was equal to his wealth, and whose urbanity and fine 
nature were on a par with both. On being shown into a splendid draw- 
ing-room, where some furniture just received from Europe lay unpacked, 
he found Mr. Travers Denham, arrived there before him, in conversation 
with the host, the latter, warmly pressing him to dine with him the next 
day. Carelessly saluting Denham, Byrne advanced to the chimney-piece, 
at the side of which a small concave mirror, of an elegant but still old-' 
fashioned shape, was fixed among a group of small paintings. 

When Denham was gone, Major Byrne turned to the host, and said, “ If 
Mr. Denham offers to make a bet with you about that dining-table,” point- 
ing to a new one, “ take him at his word.” 

“A bet! The table! my dear fellow’’—began the other. 

“ Whisht, and listen to me,” said the Major; and he communicate! to 
his friend, what by the extravagant fit of laughter it produced, must have 
been highly amusing. 

‘he morrow came. The guests assembled, and with them were Major 
Byrne and Mr. Denham. Among the articles of furniture remarked, was 


the new dining-table, and, as Byrne had expected, Denham was on the 
qui-vive. 


| “The table would certain! 
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eae too high,” observed the latter, with a wing glance at its pro- 
portion. 


“Too high! Nonsense,” returned its owner, laughing. “ It’s only the 
usual height—say thirty inches.”’ ’ ; 
* My eye is rarely deceived,” said Denham, confidently ; “and I am 
— that it is more than that—nay, that it is one-and-thirty inches 
ga. 
. Pr I + yon that this time your eye does deceive you,” retorted their 
ost ; “‘ and ——’ 
“ And I am so confident of the con ,’ continued Denham, “ that I 
should not mind making a wager it is fall the measurement I state.” 
Their host looked on Byrne, who winked drolly in return, unobserved 
by the clever gamester, and then he quietly replied, 
. A wager! my dear fellow you would be sure to lose, take my word for 


“Lose, eh!” and Denham smiled. “ Well, if you like, I'll bet you a 
cool thousand—aye two—that it is you who are in the — 

“Two thousand!’ and their host shook his head, and looked very 
gravely at Denham, and again at the table. 

“Yes, two thousand,” said Denham, getting warm with eagerness, and 
taking out his pocket-book from which he counted out notes to that 
amount. He had fleeced several young fellows lately—been “lucky,” he 
called it, without remorse—and was tolerably flash of 4 

“ Why,” hesitated the challenged, “I think it would be a er ; 
but, by gad! I don’t like to be put at defiance, and so I’ll bet';” and at 
the instant he also drew forth the like sum, which, with Denham’s two 
thousand, was deposited in the hands of a gentleman Bg ow 

“ You are sure to lose,” cried Denham, triumphantly, and scarcely able 
to conceal his delight. 

“Tam certain to win,” the host said, very gravely, as with expectation 
on tip-toe, a private in the Engineers, who was at hand, and called in, pro- 
ceeded to measure the height of the table. : 

* Thirty inches!” pronounced the latter, after a pause. 

“ What !” cried Denham, with a start of rage, flashing, and then-turn- 
in og “It must be a mistake,” 

“ No,” several of the guests said. “Thirty inches is the height. Come 
and judge for yourself ;”’ and unmistakeably the height so turned ont. 

fs devil!” exclaimed Denham, carried away now by his ruinous 
failure. ‘I am certain that yesterday I measured it to be thirty-one 
inc 

“ Yes, faith,” said Byrne, stepping forward, “ it’s meself that saw ye, 
my >oy. marking the same on your hip as ye stood beside it, and thinking 
whit ye were up to, ‘We bad the legs sawn an inch off; and now, 
I think, for once the tables are turned upon ye!’ and, amidst a roar of 
laughter, asthe money was handed to the winner, the discomfited bler 
rushed from the room, and was soon after profitably missed from hishaunts 
and circle. 

And now to Jack Byrne himself, and to his adventure. 

‘“*T was on sick leave from Malta,” said Jack, moistening his throat with 
cold brandy-and-water, as he gave me a wink ; “ and thought I’d try what 
the air of Naples might do for me ; and as my wife that is, was there at 
the time—but that by the way. 

** Well, [had been dining with some gay fellows on beard a frigate in 
the bay, and returned in a boat pulled by a couple of fishermen, intend- 
ing to land near the Mole. When close to the steps I rose, and putiing 
my hand on the shoulder of one of the boatmen to ey him (to steady 
him /) I turned halfround to see a tall fellow scuM a light skiffin the 
finest style ever you saw, when all at once, lifting my foot to plant it on 
the steps—I was then some eleven stone—or may be, a trifle more—pretty 
fair for a poor fellow wasting to a skeleton (and Jack laughed), when my 
weight, or the fellow’s shakiness, threw the light craft aside, and plop! 
splash! head first, in I went, and glory be to God! the first draught was 
cool and pleasant enough, but too much of a good thing, you know-—” 

Here Jack paused a moment to take breath and liquor, and then pro- 
ceeded. 

“ All at once, as I was bobbing like a float, and going in earnest, some 
fellow with a giant hand griped my shoulder, and then seizing me by the 
collar, coat, waiscoat, neckerchief, and all, till, by the powers! I was 
nearly throttled, as well as drowned, he pulled me out as if I had been a 
puppy and put me, very damp indeed, but in safety, on the stepa of the 

ole. 


it 


“ T had time to see the chap’s face—one never to forget—and to thank 
him, as he put a flask of something into my fist; and while I was taking 
a pull for the honour of St. Patrick, the fellow bounded off like a shot, 
just as a government boat, with some armed police in it, landed its con- 
tents, who set off, hot foot, after him, but for the present he escaped, a 
success I heartily wished him. From my fellows I could get no informa- 
tion of him, though I fancied the rascals knew who the man was; and so 
I got into a queer ‘shandry-dan’ thing, and bundled off to my hotel, where 
I soon made myself cosy, and spent the rest of the twenty-four hours in 
most refreshing sleep. 

“ Two or three gaye inary by, and the matter was forgotten. I had 
been invited to a ball given by a fine old chap, whose house and hospita- 

le magnificence were the admiration of Naples. Asa certain beautiful 
young lady was to be there, why I went, though that’s neither here nor 
there. 

“ The rgoms were warm and crowded, and I strolled with my partner 
beneath a cool and shady verandah, where we had a slight conversation, 
of no earthly consequence to anybody but ourselves, and which therefore 
I shall not now repeat, though you seem mightily inclined to listen with 
all your ears. 

* Now the old magnifico had a daughter, ‘ whom he loved passing well,’ 
and whose beauty and wealth had brought around her a multitude of 
suitors, and in fact had rendered her the reigning belle and toast of Naples 
for many a day. , 

““* Have you seen the signora ?’ said my companion to me, after a pause, 
during which we passed on to a terrace, overlooking a garden that might 
have been Armida’s, 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ but hope soon to have that satisfaction.’ 

“ She is the most lovely creature in the world,’ my fair friend added, 
with a generous warmth. 

“* Faith,’ said I, gallantly, ‘then she must be more lovely than one 
whom I believe, on my soul, to be without her equal under the canopy 
this night.’ 

‘“* Hush? yonder she is,’ was hurriedly whispered in my ear, and she 
pointed with her white hand. 

“*T looked in the direction, and standing by the entrance of a conser- 
vatory, I beheld a tall figure, whose symmetrical frame, robed as it was 
in white, caught my attention at once. . 

“I give you my honour” (Jack proceeded with a singularly earnest air) 
“that if I had not the most peerless creature of her sex standing by my 
side, I should have thought the face and figure I now gazed upon match- 
less among the daughters of men. F 

“The white moonshine fell on her lofty marble brow, and pale, majestic 
face, and exhibited eyes large and lustrous, but whose light was now sub- 
dued. Hair, in massive folded curls, fell down her shoulders ; her lips 
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were voluptuous severity of outline, and to these may be add- 
ed win that Helen of Troy would have envied. She was gorgeously 
ted besides, and jewels flashed with every movement she made, as 
fhe wind moved the odorous folds of her dress. In her still attitude she 
looked more like a spirit than a human thing. But the anguish, the des- 
pair, the profound and utter tadness of that upward , were things 
never to be forgotten. I am not much used to the melting mood, believe 
me, but I felt for her instinctively a pity and commiseration too great for 
worde, and should have been puzzled to explain its souree, except it might 
m sympathy. 
TT thought of "Fuliet—the Juliet of the noble old ore can all 
easily idealize her ; end faith! there was a perfect model and type, lovely 
as a poet’s vision, impassioned, devoted, and despairing. I felt at once 
that a heart was cracking in that superb frame, and my hurried questions 
solved much of the mystery. , 

“T learned that in spite of her father’s express wish and commands, she 
had irrevocably bestowed her affections upon a fiery young Italian count 
of lofty descent, bat of impoverished fortunes, and of a fierce, haughty 
natare. Michael Burano had already come in contact with the father of 
Juliet (as I shall call her), and the latter had treated the youth with dis- 
dain—his nsions with contempt—his suit with flat refusal. You may 
be sure that the volcanic blood of both was in a ferment, and, the one de- 
fiant and the other menacing, both for a time parted. 

“ But Juliet loved for the first, last, only time, as a woman of her in- 
tense nature alone can, and the scorn endured by her lover only rendered 
him more dear in her eyes. They met in secret and determined to elope. 
The plan was discovered and fustrated at the very moment success was 
most certain. The indignity of personal chastisement was inflicted upon 
Michael by orders of the irate father, but Michael, whose daring was only 

led by his bodily strength, killed one the servants and wounded the 
a He also retaliated the insult by soundly eres a nephew of 
the old gentleman’s, to whom the latter desired to unite his daughter. The 
matter became vindictive. Prosecutions were begun against Michael, and 
he made himself scarce. ewer ged he and the nephew again met, fought 
@ fierce duel, in which Michael kil ed his adversary, and now a gulf filled 
with blood and hatred stood between him and the pallid Juliet, and the 
8 of justice were after the assassin. Michael was now a vagabond, 
and Juliet was dying, but the iron-souled parent would neither yield nor 
bend. They said all kinds of eVil things of the poor lost lad—that, mad- 
dened and goaded, he had joined some desperadoes—turned brigand— 
the devil knows what. ; 

“ And now for my trip to Ischia, which took place days after this deli- 
cious evening was past, but not forgotten. 

“ I had heard that there was some excellent fowling, on the island, and 
I selected that as a trip in preference to the others—Procida, for instance, 
where you may walk on the people’s heads, so densely is it populated ; or 
Capri, with its relics of the baths and palace of Tiberius ; and so, engag- 
ing a sailing boat. and taking my double-barrelled Purday, some ammu- 
nition, and a dog, with the morning breeze we sailed away, and ina few 
hours we landed at the town; and making my arrangements, I started 
alone on foot for the interior, where the cones of Mount Vico and San Ni- 
colo rose in the air, as high as Vesuvius itself. 

“T had heard of some lakes being found among the mountains, fre- 

uented by several varieties of wild fowl; and fresh as a daisy, with no 
of losing my way on an island of barely twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, soon found. myself clear of habitations, and following the most un- 
frequented paths, up which I bent my way without taking much notice 
of the prospect to right or left, or even behind me, for the first hour 
or two. Costumed as I was for the great heat always experienced in this 
elimate—my face and forehead shaded with a broad-leaved Sicilian hat-- 
the weight of my rifle and ammunition, together with some provisions, 
and a capacious flask of excellent rough wine I had provided myself with- 
for a few carlini, began to tell upon me, and I felt the fatigue of some 
ten miles of zig-zag, upward climbing, while the route became more 
@angerous and unsafe, rendering caution extremely necessary every 


“ Hitherto, groves of laurel, interspersed with the wild vine, and flow- 
er-bearing heath and shrubs of many kinds surrounded me, till I found 
myself leaving the former, while the latter grew more scarce, and finally 
disap I now paused to take a draught of wine, and to cool my- 
self with a cigar; and accordingly I seated myself on an inviting bit of 
rock, bedded in a few feet of the softest sward, for the purpose, and felt 
an immeasurable sense of relief, and as a mighty draught of wine went 
trickling down my throat, I inhaled the first few whiffs from my cigar. I 
then had time to glance at the scenery below and around me. , 

“Tam not going to bother you With the details of a panorama which 
ean be imagined from a mixture of purple, gold, azure, and crimson, 
mixed ther in proportions of air and earth, water, mountain, island, 
distant city, aad all the rest of it. Sufficient that I sat there long enough 
to smoke my cigar out, and to lighten my wine-flask of its contents very 
considerably. - f 

“It was now afternoon, and the heat of the sun was greatly dimi- 
nished, so that there was a delicious coolness in the air, I had made 
up my mind to rough it out for the night among the mountains, pro- 
vided I did not meet with some rude auberge, or common tavern, in my 
way, which, however, did not seem very likely, as I had deviated from 
the usual track, and was entering upon scenery such as portions of Vesu- 
vius alone had prepared me for. 

“ Presently [ was under a group of some sad-looking éypreases, 
standing motionless in the still air, and casting their sombre shadows far 
down below, into a dark pool or tarn, that extended for at least a quarter 
of a mile to its boundary, and that boundary on the lower side of so low 
and jagged a nature, that the lake seemed to be kept from overflowing, 
by a thin shell or crust only, of so slight a texture, that I held my breat 
@ moment, as if in expectation of beholding the sluggish, waveless 

make their way in a devastating cataract down the mountain sides. 

“ Above this again, from where I stood, and sinking abruptly into a 
level plain, as bleak, desolate, and blasted as that whereon the Thane 
met the Witches, rose grey basaltic rocks, their rough arid fronts deep- 
ening the deep shadows in the pool, till shade of tree and rock trans- 
ferred the lucid surface to the semblance of ebony. In fact, as to my left 
rose in rugged undulations alternate masses of granite and basalt, with 
tides of lava arrested in its course, fixed in its fiery flow between, I con- 
claded that if I did not occupy the centre of an extinct volcano, the lake 
itself did, and mighty warm work it must have had of it at one time-- 
frizzling hair would be nothing to the hiss and splutter ! 

“ Deviladrier spot you ever saw. It suggested thirst ; and, taking 
another swig from my flask (Jack took a pull that emptied his tumbler 
then)—I lifted my gun, and pointed it across a segment of the melan- 
choly tarns, to where I saw some heavy wings flapping above acres of 
flags and rushes; I let drive, aud “ flap! scream!’’—up rose countless 
fowl] from their hiding-place, darkening the air a moment and then de- 
scending again—while two or three tumbled down heavily enough to 
show I had hit some of them. 

“ I saw there would be plenty of sport, and now, followed by my dog, 
I began to reconnoitre the ground, cautiously skirting the lower edge of 
the lake, my feet crunching in the soil every step I took. The bare and 
hideous solitude was trying enough, I can tell you ; but, hamming a verse 
of the “ Cruikskeen Lawn,’ I got at last to the other end, and, bedad. 
the prospect there was not improved. While the blue sky, and the blue 
sea, and the golden islands that dotted it, reminded me that nature 
was within reach in her most gorgeous aspect, I stood in a spot where the 
fiend and his witches might have held revel, and had left the trace of 
their festal fires behind them. 

ad Tucking my rifle under my arm, I descended to cross a little ravine, 
through which a narrow stream threaded its way, when, as I was pre- 
paring for a jump, my feet were rooted to the ground, and my eyes fixed, 
as by a horrible fascination, on the figure of a man—if rags, and famine, 
and the hand of death could leave human traces behind—lying before me 
—a carbine within reach of his hand. I saw in a moment that it was 
some poor wretch overtaken with weariness and thirst, and who was dying 
there from sheer inanition. 

“ As I lifted up his head to pour a little wine down his throat, he seized 
the flask with a most loving grasp, and fastening his lips to it, he nearly 
drained it dry ; aud as he gasped for breath afterwards, I thought it 
really was a settler, but I thought wrong, for sitting up, he began rapidly 
to recover. . : 

“Tthen gave him some food from a leathern game-bag I had buckled 
on my shoulder, flesb, and bread, and salt, of which he ate ravenously, 
and I had then time to examine him; but though his face and frame were 

outhful and cast in the nobest mould, so tangled was his black hair, so 
matted his dark beard and moustachios, so gloomy the fire in his sunken 
eyes, and so pallid and ghastly the hue on his hollow cheeks, that his own 
mother would not have known him, as the saying is; and yet I began to 
have a dim and vague idea that his face was not unfamiliar to me. 

“ As his strength returned, and as his consciousness sharpened, he turned 
his eyes a me, at first vacantly ; then their light grew fierce, and he 
elutched his knife, with a sort of growl. 

“* An armed man, an enemy, perhaps. Hah! who are you” he ab- 

uptly demanded. 


“<Tt would be difficult to tell that in a few words,’ said 1; *by my fa- 
ther’s side, I’m an Irishman, and—’ . 

“* A stranger, a friend!’ he said. and his eyes softened—* Pardon me ; 
I am hunted, pursued, and you have saved my life’ — 

“* Tn that case,’ I observed, ‘ we are only quits; for you saved me from 
fattening the sardines a few weeks ago at the Mole’— 

“* Ah, I remember.’ he said, witb a start. : 

“* And what are you after here?’ I asked him, quite free and easy, as 
I handed him a cigar, which he took, and lighted at mine. 

“ He gave me a suspicious glance, however, as I put wy last question, 
and for a moment an uneasy look appeared on his worn face. Then it 
changed into a scornful, sardonic, but most melancholy smile, as he 
replied— 

“* They want me at Naples. Another morning and I should be float- 
ing on yonder waters, pointing to the westward. But I cannot leave the 
neighbourhood of the city. She is there ; but the felucca waits too.’ 

“* Murder!’ thought I, ‘she is there, is she?” Wherever there’s mis- 
chief there’s sure to be a petticoat at the bottom of it ; and then I began 
to fashion out some love story or other to myself, which, as is usual in 
conjecture, must have been pretty wide of the mark. 

“*1f you want help, and the use of a boat,’ I said, ‘I have both at your 
service,’ and I laid down my rifle with the most friendly feeling imagi- 
nable, though he might not long ago have cat a throat, and was obliged 
to run for it. . 

“* Cospetto!—but you don’t know me ;’ and he shook his head as he 
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e. 
at’ ‘?Faith, I know you better than I should have done had you let me 
go down in ten fathoms of water,’ was my answer. 

“ Well, he grasped my hand with a look that was both noble and lofty, 
as he said, with a neatly turned compliment, that ‘I should not regret 
the service offered him ;’ and he then attempted to rise to his feet, but his 
exhaustion was too great, and he sank back half fainting, uttering an ex- 
clamation as the cigar he was smoking fell out of his hand. I had re- 
course to the wine flask once more--and once more he partially reco- 
vered ; but I saw that he was fearfully shaken. 5 

‘‘* What the devil shall I do? thought I; ‘I can’t carry him hence,’— 
—for he was a man of his inches, I can tell you, and of corresponding 
weight. 

con Have you any friends in the neighbourhood?’ I asked him, and he 
pointed in the direction of a narrow gorge (I had net before noticed) in 
the affirmative. 

“*There’s a house down yonder,’ he said faintly. ‘They are rough 
fellows, but say Michael is here—I lost my way from them—and your 
purse and person are safe. Mention my name, and’— 

“ Here he stopped, and I saw that if aid was to come, it could not come 
too soon. I left him my flask and the rest of the food, and telling him to 
stay where he was, I started off without delay, for the afternoon was 
passing away, and the moon with her deceptive light was by no means 
to be trusted to, under the circumstances of the place and the occasion. 

“T heard him say sometbing about ‘ brigands’ as I departed, and so, 
whistling to my dog, and keeping my rifle at half cock, I finally plunged 
into the defile. Down the rent and scathed sides of the cloven mountain 
I went, the unutterable dreariness of the place being prominent each step. 
For half an hour I continued my way, when all at once I landed ona 
spot, where, shaded from the sun, and out of sight from above or below, 
there stood, shrouded by vines, the most picturesque auberge you ever 
clapped your eyes on ; and as I was advancing to the door, I could see 
half-a-dozen of the most sinister faces Salvator ever drew, clustered at 
the window, attracted by the barking of the dog. They looked mighty 
like lads to cook any body’s goose. 

“‘ However in I went at once, slap in the midst of them, and with the 
greatest coolness (though to tell the truth, I thought I was not in com- 
pany to congratulate myself upon) I mentioned the simple name Michael, 
and added where I found him—his condition, and so on ; and off at once 
more than one half of them went. 

“I think,” Byrne went on, stretching out his legs, giving out a long 
satisfactory sigh, and playing the deuce with his replenished tumbler-- 
“T think, [ never sawa set of outlaws more electrified by aname. I 
think if I had proposed myself as second leader, or first lieutenant, I 
might have carried the day. They brought up so many shrunken skins 
and jars of wine, and of that fine rough flavour, some of your connoisseurs, 
myself among the rest, so much appreciate; and at last, some three or 
four got very drunk—drinking to my good health; and all at once I 
found myself in the midst of the floor striking out right and left—hitting 
like Pat Langan, and warding off a couple of bands, each possessor of 
which was striking towards me, with an ugly length of steel projecting 
from each fist.”’ 

« And what did youdothen?” LIasked him, with an uneasy movement. 
“ How did you get out of the row you were so handy in kicking up?” 

“ Me kick up a row!” and he lifted up his hand in modest horror, 
“ The less said about that the better, my boy,” was the ex-dragoon’s reply. 
“ but it was murderin’ close work. I fought as if I had been at Donny- 
brook, and, by dad, Sir, down they went ; but down I went too, and in 
another moment I should have been spitted and done for, with ten inches 
of the cruellest-looking steel under the most inconvenient place for con- 
valescence possible—-namely, the left lang—when, with some shuffling of 
feet, a wild fierce form rushed in, and hitting the fellow that sat like a 
nightmare on my chest, hitting him off like a rocket, and shouting out— 

** Hold! he is a friend, a brother. I have eaten his bread, his salt, per 

Christo sano!”’ (“ Thosé fellows can swear too,” added Jack Byrne, 
parenthetically.) ‘‘ The first man that touches him I will kill. He who 
lifts up a hand against him.is my enemy!” And so I rose just like a man 
that has been knighted on a field of battle ; but I had pelted some of them 
hard enough. 
“To cut the matter short—for we had a “booze” my boy, for some 
hours after, I arranged to have in readiness for my buccaneering brigand 
of a friend, in the neighbourhood of the town of Ischia, at a place arranged 
and understood by all except myself, and being guided down the mount- 
ain after the dawn—where did Isleep, do yousay? Devil a know / know 
—I got to the hotel where I intended to stop at, and went to bed, and 
slept till I found myself devoured by forty thousand what-d’ye-callem’s— 
mes em (added Jack, heartily), they’re the only pest of human nature I 
abhor ! 

“* However, what I had promised I performed, and this cut short my stay 
in the island : and so, having shaken hands with the bravo and his ras- 
cally associates, to the latter of whom [ disbursed sundry zecchini, which 
the shameless varletwswore I had lost to them at cards the previous night, 
I satisfied myself that their leader was put on board the felucca. We got 
back to Naples by the evening of the next day, and, you may stare, but I 
had the heaviest and fullest bag of wild-fowl i ever saw in my life; all 
brought down to me without the loss of a shot, or the burning of a grain 
of my powder. So much for the gratitude of brigands! 

“1 was strolling along the Strada Reale many days after the events I 
have detailed took place, intending to make a call—no matter where— 
when I saw a splendid equipage turning a corner of the square, which I 
recognized to be that of the old magnifico I have spoken of. I stood a 
moment to gaze on the fearfully pale but splendidly glorious face of the 
“ Juliet,” who, seated beside her father, appeared to be lost in that reverie 
when the light of this World darkens to the soul, and shadows of another 
life, more awful and tenebrous, usurp the faculties. It was mournful to 
look upon her apathy. 

“ At the same instant, a file of muskateers, guarding a tall bravo- 
looking fellow, met them. A cry, such as I never heard from human lips 
before, rang in my ears, and, electrified by it, I saw that the beautiful 
girl, with outstretched arms, and eyes full of eager lightning—all the in- 
tensity of existence brought back to her in a moment—was gazing on the 
group of passing soldiers and their tattered and blood-spotted prisoner, 
whose resistance must bave beeen desperate, by his appearance and theirs. 
“‘ Michael,”’ she shrieked out, “Michael ! mio caro, my Michael !” 

“ T looked then at the man she addressed, and recognised in the prisoner 
the bravo of the island, my saviour at the Mole, and the Michael of the 
love-tale that Donna Inez had told me of, and which I have just told you. 
Pass the bottle—hem! (and here the Captain huskily cleared his throat.) 
Yes, there they both met with their hearts throbbing, burning, breaking 
for each other. Here was a tragedy, beginning, middle, and ending ; for 
while her tender bead, with the golden sun-light playing on her hair, was 
bending out of the carriage window, and the life-blood was bubbling 
over her lips--for her heart had burst--Michael. who had flung his captors 
aside. as a squireen kicks the cadgers in the “ Liberties” out of his way, 
was kneeling in the road, kissing her white hand, and murmuring in that 
soft Italian tongue, such words of love as can be spoken perhaps in no 
other tongue ; certainly not with such tones and depth of expression. 

“1 went up instinctively, shocked and deeply touched, to offer my assis- 
tance. He saw me and took my hand, which he touched with his lips, 
and then, with a moan and a last look upon Aer, with one convulsion that 
Pea i. through his worn and wounded frame, he fell into my arms, 

ea 

“ And she—Juliet,” said I eagerly. 








“ Blood an’ ’ouns, man,” shouted the ex-dragoon impatiently, “ would 
you have had her /ive? She had killed herself with the utterance of bis 


name ; and may be her father was a very merry gentleman after, when 
he came to think coolly over matters, and to realize the extent of bis loss.”” 
“ Ab. God help us all!” added Byrne, after a long and abrupt pause 
ving vent to the stifling reminiscences that pressed upon him. Ah, God 
Ip us all!” with which he bottomed his seventh tumbler, and was mor-. 
y silent the rest of the evening. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. 


** Norway and its Glaciers, visited in 1851 ; followed by Journals of Ex: 
of Dauphine, Berne, and Savoy.’’ By James D. Forbes, D.C.L 
Royal Society, Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. . 


Edinburgh. 1864 

How few of us there are who are properly acquainted with the woriq 
we live in, and have any but the most vague and confused notions respect- 
ing the real nature and history of some of its most wonderful and most 
beautiful features. To most people a voleanoe is a burningfmountaiy 
caused, perbaps, by the combustion of some internal beds of coal or other 
inflammable materials ; a coral reef is a piece of submarine architecture 
built up, just as bees build a honeycomb, by the combined labours of 
number of insects; and a glacier is a shapeless mass of ice and snow 
formed somehow on the tops of very high mountains, and reposing there. 
formless and motionless, for ever. ; 

How insipid and spiritless are these crude notions, compared with the 
vivid curiosity and earnest interest excited, when we are, for the first time 
informed of the true nature of these things. When, for instance, the yo}. 
cano comes to be dissected, and we find within it the records of how the 
mountain was gradually built up and reared by the slight occasional boj}- 
ings over of the great molten centre of the earth, and the accumulation 
of the dust and ashes blown from the mouth of this huge chimney ; how 
lines of volcanoes are arranged along great cracks in the earth’s crust ; 
and how the earthquake is caused by the uneasy throes and struggles of 
the heaving mass within, pulsating through the thin crust that covers it - 
how much higher an appeal is then made at once to the reason and the 
imagination—the once scattered elements of grandeur and of terror be- 
coming united into one great picture of power and sublimity ! 

The poem by Montgomery, called the “ Pelican Island,” is full of beau- 
ty. but it is also in almost all respects full of error and of false pictures 
of nature. Its beauty is thus not only completely blurred out in the eyes 
of every one who knows the true structure of a coral island, but is really 
of a greatly inferior order to what it might have been, had the poet known 
the whole truth, and clothed it in his own beautiful words. His poem 
now, compared to nature, is but the tinsel gewgaws of the theatre vainly 
imitating the regal majesty of a real court ; hardly even that indeed, 
unless the imitation were not of a real, but of an unreal court, and such 
as not only never actually existed, but could not possibly exist. We will 
not now attempt to describe a coral reef, but if the reader pleases wil] 
lead him far from the blue depths of a tropical ocean, to the cold and bar- 
ren, but majestic heights of some great range of mountains, and describe 
to him one of the wondrous instances of nature's architecture and me- 
chanism, called a glacier. 

Many of our readers have, doubtless, visited Switzerland, and are more 
or less familiar with the general aspects of its scenery—with its blue 
lakes and green valleys, environed by ranges of huge, precipitous, shaggy 
mountain-sides, whose tops strike boldly into upper air in peaks and 
sharp indented ridges, the farthest and loftiest summits gleaming white 
against the clear blue sky, like delicately-chiselled marble. Many may 
have stood on the lofty heights of the Montanvert, and looked down on 
the Mer de Glace, winding through the wild and savage ravine which 
penetrates into the heart of the mountains that are crowned by the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. 

To all such, no words of ours are necessary, to recall either the beauty 
or the grandeur of the scenery. To name the places, is to flash across 
their memories scenes of beauty lying in the lap of terror, which have not 
their superior, hardly their equal, in the world. To such as have not seen 
them, any attempt of ours at word painting and laboured description 
would be like talking of colours to the blind. Simple facts will probably 
be best. Mont Blanc is 15,800 feet in height. The highest summit of 
Wicklow is Lugnaguillia, 3,030 feet high. Five such hills, one upon ano- 
ther, then, would ¢till fail to rival Mont Blanc. But Mont Blanc is but 
one of many peaks, all rising to within a short distance of the same alti- 
tude. One grand mountain mass, measuring nearly sixty miles in a di- 
rect line east and west, stretches from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa, one of 
the /owest points of its water-shed being in the pass of the Great Saint 
Bernard, which is 6,800 feet high, and the Jowest parts of its deepest val- 
leys, * for instance that of Chamouni, being 400 feet higher above the sea- 
level than the top of Lugnaquillia. 

Now, the height of the snow-line, or the line where the snow never en- 
tirely melts away even in the summer, is, in the region of the Alps, about 
9,000 feet ; and the vertical depth to which glaciers descend below that 
line is about 4,500 feet, 

By this we mean, that although a glacier may stretch for miles and 
miles down a gently-descending valley, the point where, it finally melts 
away is, on an average, at a level of about 4,500 feet below that 
where the snow melts away in summer; or, in the region of the Alps, 
about half way between the level of the snow-line and that of the 
sea. 

In warmer regions of the earth, as, for instance, in the Andes and Hi- 
malayas, the height of the snow-line is, of course, much farther removed 
from the sea-level than it isin the Alps. Within the tropics, for instance, 
the height of this line above the sea is never less than 12,000 feet and 
under the equator is more than 15,000. Still it appears that the level to 
which glaciers will descend below this line of perpetual snow remains 
pretty much the eame, and that they often reach a vertical depth of 4,500 
feet below it, before they finally melt away. 

As we approach the poles, on the contrary, the reverse of this will of 
course, take place ; the height of the snow-line gradually descends, till, 
far in the frigid zones, it reaches the level of the sea, and all dry land is 
covered by perpetual snow. 

The whole globe is, in fact, enveloped in a great shell of cold, which 
near the poles coincides with the surface of the sea and envelopes all the 
land, but springs thence in a low arched dome, rising gradually higher till 
it reaches its highest under the equator. Every mountain mass that 
stretches sufficiently high in any part of the world pierces tbis icy shell, 
and has more or less of its summit perpetually congealed. 

We must not, however, look on this great cold envelope that wraps our 
globe, as having a very definite and clearly marked base. In ascending 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, we should not pass suddenly 
into a region of cold. The diminution of temperature takes place gra- 
dually, so that philosophers have been enabled to assign the amount of its 
decrease to each proportionate number of feet ascended. If we were to 
go up in a balloon, or if we were to climb the sides of a lofty, steep, and 
isolated mountain, we should find that the thermometer would, ce@tcris 
paribus, tall one degree of Fahrenheit for every 350 feet of ascent. If, 
however, the ascent were gradual. and the rising ground widely spread, 0 
that we traversed several broad steps, or table lands, or sucvessive ridges 
and yalleys, the decrease of temperature would not be so rapid, and we 
should require to rise upon an average 500 feet to experience an average 
fall of one degree Fahrenheit. The reason of this is plain enough, for in 
the latter case the table-lands, and ridges, and valleys, receiving heat 
from the sun, communicate a portion of it to the air which comes in 
coniact with them. The heat of the sun passes through the air without 
warming it ; but when it falls upon the earth, that becomes hot, and then 
the air that touches it gets warm also. 

This is the explanation of the very remarkable fact, that in the great 
range of the Himalayas the snow line is 4,000 feet lower on their south 
side, though looking down on the burning plains of India, than it is on 
the north side. On the north side is the lofty table-land of Thibet, which 
in summer is heated by the rays of the sun, and acts like a great “ heater 
upon the air that comes in contact with it, and makes it warm enough to 
melt the snow to that much greater height above the sea, than the air on 
the south side, where the mountains slope rapidly down toa depth twelve 
or fourteen thousand feet nearer the sea-level than the table-land of 
Thibet. 

There are yet one or two other little matters to be attended to before 
we thoroughly understand the nature of the snow-line. We have seen 
that we mean by it the line where snow is permanent throughout the 
year—that is, where the summer heat is not great enough to melt it. It 
depends, then, on the amount of the summer temperature, and not on the 
mean annual temperature. 

It is clear that we might easily find places on the earth where great 
summer heat is more than compensated for by excessive winter cold ; 
where, consequently, the average temperature of the whole year is at or 
below the freezing point, and yet the snow is not permanent, because the 
heat of summer suffices to melt it away. The line of permanent snow, 
therefore, will -be lowest, compared with the mean annual temperature, 1D 
those places where the variations of temperature are least, and where the 
humidity of the air is greatest. It will, therefore, be lower on mountains 
within the tropics, where there is little difference between summer and 
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winter, than it would in higher latituées having the same mean annual 
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pe For the same reason the snow-line will be lower, cateris paribus, 

islands than in the interiors of great continents. ’ - 

Yawn not, dear reader, we beseech thee. This preliminary ne pa- 
tion may be dull, and very possibly you knew it all before ; nevert less, 
it jer % 
a know it; and unless he and you have it both fresh in your me- 
moves ou will perhaps, find us quite mysterious farther on, when we | 
vin Swe Soe tioant pierce far into the a 


ver we have mountain ranges whose summits 
psends tary cold, that are atwaye 06 be found at no enormous height 
above the sea, it is obvious that all the moisture deposited upon those 
sammits mast be in the state of snow and not of rain. Ever-increasing 
stores and accumulations of snow, therefore, must be taking place therein, 
which would in time add greatly to the apparent height of the moun- 
tains, if it were not that, from time to time, the snowy piles become too 
steep for their own support, and at length slip from above, and being once 
loosened, communicate motion to the adjacent mass, and come thundering 
down into the valleys in the terrific form of an avalanche. These great 
lips are more peculiarly apt to take place when the summer sun is act- 
faa upon the snow, and melting either some of its whole surface, or at all 
events the lower portions of its surface. It is obvious that, during sum- 
mer, there must, about the lower margin of the snow, be a kind of debat- 
able land, where it sometimes freezes and sometimes thaws, or where it 
thaws just in the middle of the day, and freezes during the whale of the night. 
Large portions of snow, therefore, during some six or é¢ight hours of the 
day, are melted into water, some of which, doubtless, sinks into the earth, 
or escapes down the slopes as water; but a large part of it is arrested 
in its progress by the cold of the subsequent sixteen or eighteen hours, 
and converted into ice. To compare large things with small, this icy 
fringe round the lower margin of the snow-fields, is like the fringe of 
icicles that we may see along the eaves of our houses when the roofs are 
covered with snow, which is oe | partially melted either by the rays of 
the sun, the increasing warmth of ‘the air, or the heat generated in the 
house itself. owt 

Bven this latter condition is imitated on the great scale in nature ; be- 
cause the earth has a proper temperature of its own, which increases to- 
wards the interior, but is perceptible even at the surface, where, however, 
its effect is supposed to be only sufficient to melt a thickness of ice equal 
to a quarter of an inch during the year. In additon to this, however, 
must be reckoned the heat imparted to the crust of the globe by the sun’s 
rays, which are absorbed by it, and the heat stored up and diffused to a 
depth of 100 feet or so. : 

The lower part of the snowy mass that environs the summits of lofty 
mountains will, in the hot days of summer, become saturated by the wa- 
ter melted from the surface of the higher parts, and the whole frozen at 
night into a mass that is not exactly either ice or snow, but something 
between them. In Switzerland this substance is called “ firn.” 

Now, here we have the origin of glaciers—wherever the valleys on the 
flanks of snow-clad mountains are so disposed as to regularly receive these 
alternately melting and freezing products of the snow, these pass into 
glaciers. A glacier is a great stream of ice constantly flowing from the 
huge snow masses above down to a certain point, where it as a 
“ thaws and dissolves into a” river. The fact of its motion is undoubted, 
and its amount for the middle part of its surface is during summer about 
three feet in a day on an average, according to Professor Forbes. 

How and why does it move? This isa point on which there has been 
mach discussion. The old idea of De Saussure is, that a glacier moved 
simply by the pressure of its own weight and that of the superincumbent 
masses ; that it partly slid and was partly pushed down the valley, as 
any smooth substance might be downan inclined plane. The inadequacy 
of this source of motion, however, is shown by the fact of the glacier not 
being arrested by any obstacles, such as great knobs and bars of rock, 
and by its accommodating itself to the shape of the valley—expanding and 
contracting with its changes of shape ; spreading now into a lake, as it 
were, and then shrinking into a river; not being arrested by the but- 
tresses of the ravine, but continuing its course down it. The friction be- 
tween the lower masses of a glacier and that of the rocks on which it rests 
isenormous. The rocks spreading under its bed, and those forming the 
sides of the valley which are rubbed by it, are ultimately shaven, and 
planed, and ground as smooth as polished marble ; and the sharp blocks 
of rock which fall into its crevices, or drop in at the holes of its sides, are 
used by it like the diamond-points of a glass-cutter to engrave deep 
grooves and scratches in the surfaces of the hardest rocks. Ifthe glacier 
merely depended on the effect of gravity to enable it to slide down a 
plane so slightly inclined as the beds of glacier valleys genefall¢ are 
(the angle of inclination varying generally from 4° to 9°), it is clear that 
it must be arrested by all these obstacles in its path, and by the effects of 
such an enormous amount of friction. If ship’s ways were strewed with 
sand and broken road-metal, instead of smoothed by grease, it would be 
rather difficult to launch her into the water. 

Agassiz and De Charpentier proposed to account for the motion of gla- 
ciers, by supposing that all the water which penetrates into the crevices 
during the day freezes at night, and that its expansion starts every por- 
tion of the glacier forward. Frofessor J. Forbes showed this notion to be 
untenable, inasmuch as this water does not freeze in the manner sup- 
posed, and because the glacier moved fastest during the hottest day, 
when, according to this notion, it ought to be quite still. 

A more ingenious and philosophical hypothesis was started by our 
eminent fellow-citizen, Mr, R. Mallett, and brought before the notice of 
the British Association at Liverpool, in 1837. A paper descriptive of 
this is to be found in the first volume of the “ Journal of the Geological 
Society of Dublin.” This hypothesis supposes that glaciers move by the 
hydrostatic pressure of the water accumulated beneath them, between 
their base and the rock bed. This water must lift the glacier; and as 
the water then flows out, the glacier would sink again a little in advance 
of its previous position. The glacier thus might be partly floated, partly 
propelled, either by small starts, or by a slow, continuous action, down 
its bed. These hypotheses all suppose the glacier to be a perfectly solid 
and absolutely rigid body, having a complete incapacity for motion among 
its particles ; but in 1842--43, Professor James D, Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
proposed a notion that was quite new and startling, but which seems 
since to have been pretty generally adopted, and is probably the true 
one, in spite of the apparent difficulties in the way of its reception. His 
idea is, that a glacier is not a perfectly rigid body, as it would be if it 
were made of glass or marble, but that it retains in its apparently solid 
condition some little of the plasticity and fluidity it possessed formerly 
when it was water. He believes that glaciers do not slide, or push, nor 
are pushed, nor started, nor lifted, nor in any way impelled down their 
beds by extraneons force, but that they actually flow down them, exactly 
a8 a river flows down its bed, only as much more slowly than a river, as 
ice is more solid than water. This plasticity and demi-semi-fluidity would 
account for all the changes of form in a glacier moulding itself to the va- 
rying shape of its bed, for the rate and character of its motion and for 
some of the most striking peculiarities of its structure. 

One of the most remarkable of these peculiarities is the ‘ribbon struc- 
ture” of Professor J. Forbes, a regular alternation of bands of dirty ice 
with those of clear green, which form coats or shells, as it were, in the 
glacier, running parallel to its length and appearing vertical in its upper 
and middle parte, but spreading and flattening out towards its termi- 
nation. A glacier may thus be likened to a quantity of thick mortar 
or treacle, or other viscous fluid poured down a gently-sloping channel. 

Another striking peculiarity in the structure of a glacier, are the “ cre- 
Vasses,”’ those great ragged vertical fissures leading down into the blue icy 
depths and crystal caverns of its base. Thése, though often irregulariy 
disposed, have a general tendency to cross the glacier, but what is most 
striking about them is, that though the glacier travels perpetually on- 
wards, the “ crevasses,” year after year, open at the same spot. Profess- 
or J. Forbes likens them to the breaking waves of a rapid river, where the 
stream strikes upon some rock concealed in its bed. The ice flows on- 
ward, gaping always when it reaches the same spot, probably in conse- 
quence of some inequality below, and then gradually coalesces again as it 
Proceeds, either from the collapse of the ice during the next summer, or 
from combined heat and pressure, when the cause of fracture no longer 
operates, 

We have now got an outline notion of the structure, and the motion of 
&glacier. It is a stream of ice flowing from the vast reservoirs of ever- 

astiug snow on the mountain heights, fed by tributary streams pouring 

Own every ravine, and by occasional avalanches, and tempests of snow 
her rain, and passing through a mountain valley, where, even in the 
oan of summer, thaw and frost are perpetually striving for the mastery, 

it reaches a limit where heat prevails over cold, and the slowly- 

By yo, glacier suddenly melts, and rushes forth as the arrowy river. 
t must, however, be also recollected, that this limit is not an invariable 
ta A succession of mild winters and warm summers will cause a glacier 
shrink in its bed in all directions, its sides will not reach nearly so high 
fe the precipices of the ravine; its termination will not come nearly 80 

t down the bottom of the valley. Cold seasons, on the other hand, will 
deen it to swell in all directions ; to climb the vertical heights, and to 

tch its devastating march far beyond its usual boundaries, invading 


regions of icy 





pesbane the cultivated fields and the habitations of man, and overwhelm- 
ng. with its wintry rufh the once smiling and flowering territories of 
spring. 18) 

This rain, once effected, is almost perpetual. The ice and snow ma 


ice comeg not alone. We have hitherto looked on a glacier as a wonder- 

ful piece of mechanicism ; we have seen that it isa machine in motion ; 

but we have said nothing about the work it performed. This leads us to 

still more wonderful part of our subject—a part which causes us to look 

upon glaciers not merely as rare and distant natural curiosities, to be 

visited once, perhaps, or twice in a lifetime, but as having had a perma- 

nent effect here even in our land, on the mountain-slopes and the fair 4 
fields of Ireland. 

The effect of snow, when undisturbed, is a conservative one ; it protects 
all beneath from the effects of extreme heat; from the corroding effects 
alike of air, and winds, and rain. The crags and pinnacles, then, of a 
great mountain-chain, when their crests rise far within the limits ov per- 
petual snow, and are for ever covered by its protecting mantle, remain, 
probably, unchanged and untouched for countlessages. Not so, however, 
near the lower limits of the snow in summer time. Every particle of 
“fluid water” that sinks into the crevice of a rock, or is insinuated be- 
tween its particles, acts, when it is again frozen, with an irresistible 
strength, in rending and tearing it asunder. Fragments of rock, there- 
fore, of all sizes, from the minutest grain of sand up to huge masses of 
many bundred tons, weight, are daily and hourly detached from their pa- 
rent bed, and falling on to the surface of the glacier below. Wherever a 
glacier strikes against a cliff, it is there continually receiving on its breast 
these fallen fragments. If it were stationary, it would soon be altogether 
buried under piles of debris ; but, as it is always moving slowly onward 
on its course, this pile of ruins is converted into a stream. Just as a 
broad river, if it passed under and received the refuse of a perpetually 
working sawing-mill, would, on that side, be covered by a stream of saw- 
dust, and chips, and blocks of wood, o a glacier, when it rubs against a 
great mass of lofty overhanging rock, is covered by a long line of lumps 
of rock floating on its surface, as it flows down the valley. 

_ We have before mentioned how the glacier, as many of these blocks 
sink into its crevices, uses them like graving tools and diamond points, in 
scoring and grooving, and employs the sand in polishing the rocks as it 
passes over them, and thus contributes to undermine the cliff above, and 
add to its own burden. Almost every glacier has along each margin a 
regular line of blocks and fragments of all shapes and dimensions. 
In Switzerland these lines are called “ moraines,” a term that is now 
generally adopted in all countries. On the lower parts of a glacier, how 
ever, there are often, in addition to the two lateral or marginal lines of 
moraine, one, two, or more lines in the central parts, called medial mo- 
raines ; and sometimes the whole surface is strewed over with blocks of 
rock. These are produced in this way: When two valleys unite, and 
their glaciers are brought together, the two lateral moraines that margin 
their adjacent sides, coalesce at the point of junction of the two streams, 
and thenceforward flow on asa united band, down the centre of the united 
streams below. In the higher portions of a glacier, where many tributa- 
ries pour down their confluent ice-streams together, many independent 
lines of stones will thus be started off from the several pointa of junction 
of the valleys into the central regions of the glacier stream. These may, 
according to the regularity or irregularity of the motion of the glacier 
below, be either all kept apart, or more or less united. Many blocks may 
disappear into crevasses, and thus sink into the mass of the glacier ; but 
all, whether above or below, are continually carried forward by the mass 
on which they rest, or in which they are embedded, and eventually arrive 
at the limit where the glacier melts away. Here they fall to move no 
more ; and accordingly, the termination of a glacier is always marked by 
a vast pile of blocks, called the terminal moraine, stretching in mounds of 
rubbish and ruin all round its margin. If a glacier extend its boundaries, 
it both pushes some of this old accumulation farther onward, and carries 
all its fresh accessions to its new limits ; and thus it happens that the ex- 
tension of a glacier not only carries instant devastation in its path, but 
leaves permanent desolation, in the shape of countless masses of misshapen 
rock, to encumber the ground for ever after. 

In high latitudes, where it so happens that the glacier ends in the sea, 
and great pieces of it are continually being broken off and floated away 
as icebergs, it is clear that this terminal moraine will not be formed, but 
that the carrying power of the ice will be continued stil! farther, and the 
blocks of rock will be carried off in detachments, each iceberg bearing its 
rs of them, and the moraine thus strewed piecemeal over the bottom 
of the ocean, far and wide, wherever the scattered icebergs may happen to 
break up or melt down, and deposit them either in groups, or slowly, one 
by one, over, perhaps, vast and distant areas. 

There was a time, geologically a very recent one, although historically 
it was incalculably remote, hundreds and thousands of years probably 
before the creation of man, when the tops of the Irish mountains, as those 
of nearly all western Europe, existed as islands in a shallow sea, which 
then spread over all our present plains and low lands. The climate was 
then both damper and colder than at present, so that the summits of the 
hills were capped by perpetual snow, and glaciers poured down their val- 
leys, in many instances dipping into the sea, and sending off an annual 
crop of icebergs. We can see the traces of these glaciers on the flanks 
and in the glens of our mountains, in polished surfaces and deep grooves 
and scratches in the hardest rocks, such are now known to be made by 
glaciers ; we find occasionally a terminal moraine, or huge pile of loose 
blocks crossing a valley, and often forming the barrier or dam of a moun- 
tain lake, and we can track the progress of the ice-floes and bergs by the 
huge blocks of rocks dropped here and there over the lower hills, and 
valleys, and plains. At the mouths of many of the glens that issue from 
the recesses of the granite hills of Wicklow, regular streams of blocks 
may be seen spreading out over the low ground, thick at first, as a close- 
packed flock of sheep, and gradually more widely scattered as we recede. 
Blocks, the size of small cottages, some of them ten to twenty feet in the 
side, are perched here and there on the eminences, showing where a heavily- 
freighted mass of ice had been stranded in the old sea—the blocks being of 
granite, while all the rocks on which they rest, and which spread for miles 
around them, are slate and sandstone. Ofsmaller blocks, gradually de- 
creasing down to pebbles, the number is legion ; not a gravel pit, not a 
road-cutting, nor even a ditch in many districts, but what shows them by 
scores. 

What is here said of Ireland is equally true of Wales, England, and 
Scotland, and of all Europe ncrth of the Alps, and west of the Ural Moun- 
tains. 

Smile not, kind reader, at that phrase, “ equally true,” nor let any 
thought of doubt and incredulity arise in your mind. The main facts we 
have now been telling you are as absolutely true and{certain as are any 
branches of human knowledge. No human history rests upon such a mass 
of indisputable evidence as this history of the pre-Adamite condition of 
our portion of the globe—evidence that cannot be tampered with ; records 
that cannot be lost, or destroyed, or obliterated, and the interpretation of 
which is agreed in by men of the most cautious and searching intellects, 
the most various training, the most opposite creeds and opinions, social, 
political, and religious. 

Now for one application of this knowledge. Men travel for vir‘ous 
reasons—most persons, perhaps, for recreation and amusement ; in search 
of a healthy excitement, in exchange for the toils and the business of life. 
We pass through strange lands and places ; we see new countries ; the eye 
revels in the beauties of nature seen under novel forms, and the imagina- 
tion is roused and stirred by visiting spots memorable in history, the scene 
of great deeds, or the monuments of a hoar and venerable antiquity. 

All these are worthy objects of travel ; but how greatly is our pleasure 
heightened, and our interest strengthened and prolonged, when from our 
knowledge of the wonderful works of nature, we can add to them objects 
such as we have just glanced at. Our souls glow within us when we rest 
upon some broken stone at the foot ofa ruined tower, in some wild and 
solitary glen, where the dark waters of the lake break against rugged 
cliffs, or mirror on its bosom the high embattled crag, and whence the 
swelling breast of the mountain rises into upper air, till it is veiled in 
flowing robes of clouds. Our imagination is appealed to by the past, by 
the mouldering handiworks of man in contrast with the apparent stabili- 
ty and everlasting duration of the great features of nature ; but how much 
stronger is that appeal made, when our thoughts are carried back into 
still more remote antiquity, into periods when man himself did not exist, 
when the mountain glen was an inlet of the ocean, when the sea rolled its 
waves above the spot on which we stand, when the mountain was washed 
on all sides by its waters, or, perhaps, was itself buried wholly in its deep 
abyss, “deeper than did ever plummet sound!” To a traveller whose 
mind is thus stored with knowledge, no spot, however bare and desolate, 
is devoid of interest. Every rock is a chapter in a wonderful history ; 
every stone an anecdote ; every sand-bank, every gravel-pit, even every 
ditch and mud-hole tells him * tales of the time of old.” 

When the mind is one aroused to take an interest in unravelling the 
mysteries of nature, no road is dull or tedious, no hardship or inconveni- 
ence is regarded, no fatigue, no danger even, but is braved and encoun- 





tered in the pursuit. 





Just, too, as our own voyagings and travellings become enlivened and 


vivified by our having some great object always before us fo be the end 
of our labours, so does our interest is tav-eeuih af tae twavtind! cite 


men become heightened, whe velled such 
to recall it even to your well-instracted mind—because- melt away, and retreat far towards their own fastnesses ; but they do not ? St sent oe aoe loa 


ou might not think of it, and at all events your next neighbour | the less leave ruin and devastation behind them, and for this reason—the 


ject. 

The writings of ordinary travellers, even when 
ability and observation, and when they have 
regions, are, too often, fade and insipid, dea 


have been men of 


a lrg itr 


ventures and details, which excite little interest at the time, and soon pass 
from the memory ; but scientific travels in the hands of those who under- 
stand the subject treated of, almost always glows with life, and 
never-dying pictures and images in the brain of the reader, which be- 
come to him a possession for ever. 

These words are but the natural expression of our thoughts, after the 
perusal of professor James Forbes’s book on Norway. Travels in Norway 
abound, written often by men whose sojourn in the Jand has been far 
longer, and their journeys in it much wider and more various than those 
of Professor Forbes ; but we never before got any distinct notion of the 
country, such as we seem to have now, after the perusal of his book. 

His visit to it was a short one, and his passage through it rapid. He 
landed at Christiana in the latter part of June, 1851, crossed to Drontheim, 
made a coasting voyage in the steamer from Drontheim to Hammerfest 
and back again ; then sailed down to Bergen, and crossed from that agaim 
to Christiana, before the end of August. He has, however, evidently so 
engrafted all that he has read of the a learned from the labours 
of others, on that knowledge which he acqu from personal observation, 
that he gives the reader, without labour, and almost unawares to himself, 
an admirable notion of the whole structure and extent, form, aspect, cli- 
mate, and appearance of Norway, and of the manners, and customs, and 
modes of life of its inhabitants. 

We well remember the great interest with which we read Professor J. 
Forbes’s former travels in Switzerland,* and expected, therefore, no less 
from his pen, when we opened his book on Norway. The book itself, too, 
is excellently got up, and beautifully illustrated with coloured plates, in 
chromo-lithography, by Mr. Haghe, from Professors Forbes’s own sketches ; 
and an admirable map, compiled by Professor Forbes himself, from all the 
most recent authorities. 

One of Professor Forbes’s main objects, in bis visit to Norway, was the 
examination of its glaciers, and the comparison of them with those he had 
previously seen in Switzerland. He everywhere found confirmation of 
the views he had previously formed respecting them, the only modifications 
being due to the differences in the structure of the two countries. 

(Conclusion next week.) 





THE CANKERED ROSE OF TIVOLI. 


Allandale and other places are in this country celebrated for their roses. 
Who has not heard of a rose with violet eyes or lily breast, or teeth of 
pearl, or even taper fingers? In musical botany such flowers are frequent- 
ly described ; there is no doubt about them. i speak here of a rose be- 
longing to a sister art, a rose belonging to the botany of painters. This 
flower has a sickly odour strongly impregnated with the fumes of wine, 
is of a dark brown colour, tall, and has a coarse bold handsomeness of fea- 
ture. It is not a lovely woman, but an ugly man: at least a man moral- 
ly ugly—Philip Roos—who, being a German or a Dutchman, settled at 
Tivoli, and, naturalised among the people of the sunny south, had his 
name converted into soft Italian, and was and is commonly known as the 
Rose of Tivoli. A century or two ago he was a cheery fellow, and he still 
livesin his pictures. 

The Dutchmen claim him, and may have him if they like ; so at least I 
should say if I were a German; for it is so much a worse thing to bea 
bad man than it is a good thing to be a good animal painter, that I 
should like better to repudiate than claim a share in the Roos blood, If 
he were Dutch by race he was a German by birth, for he was bornat Frank- 
fort-on-Maine in the year fifteen hundred and sixty-five. Because his life 
is a story I propose to tell it, and without departure by a hair’s breadth 
from the trath. Should this meet the eye of any person who bas a humi- 
liating consciousness that he could never paint a cow fit for posterity to 
look at, let such a person be at ease and sit contented in his easy-chair 
uncared-for by Europe. Forhis large contentment let him read this story 
of the Rose of Tivoli. 

The old Rose, Henry, Philip’s father, was a painter who had lived at 
Frankfort and been very careful of his gains. Miserly fathers commonly 
make spendthrift sons. Old Roos one night burnt out of his house rushed 
back into the flames to save some of his treasures. He collected what he 
could, and took especial care to secure a costly gold-lipped vase of por- 
celain, On his way out he stumbled. The vase dropped from his hand. 
The porcelain was broken, but the miser stooped to gather up the gold. 
Smoke covered him, and he did not rise again. He died for the gold li 
of his vase, as younger gentlemen are frequently said to have died tor 
ruby lips on vessels of more precious clay. 

That I may not begin my tale too soon, let me add that Philip Roos of 
Tivoli had not only a father, but alsoa brother, and that he too wasa 
remarkably odd man. He was not miserly, he was not cheery, but be was 
magnificent. His name was Nicolas, and he too was a painter. He lived 
at Frankfort in an enormous house, though he was as poor as any church 
mouse that inhabits a cathedral. He had an immense train of miserable 
servants—a set of ragged creatures—who moved to and fro likea 
colony of ghosts by whom the edifice was garrisoned. That was 
state of Nicolas ; he had grand furniture aswell as a great mansion ; the 
only vexation was that he and his people generally wanted victuals. 
When he had sold a picture for a good price and received the money he 
would come home snuffing the air. His hungry servants knew then by 
the height of bis nose how much he had with him, and there was instan 
a running to and fro with the most eager preparation for festivity. Fire 
was kindled on the cold hearths, Jamps were lighted, the artist’s wife wore 
sumptuous attire, and Nicolas enjoyed the luxury of princely pomp until 
the money was all gone. His establishment then starved or liv 
their credit, and the ghostly garrison of lacqueys held the fortress 
all assaults from the besieging duns. If the siege became too hot the 
painter worked with zeal and finished a new picture, ‘The poor crea- 
ture,” says Weyerman, “ took up and put down his brush as often as a 
suitor puts his hat off and on in the antechamber of a prince.” Some- 
times when matters went very ill with him the distracted magnifico order- 
ed all doors to be shut, and immured himself and his men alive in the 
house as in a mausoleum. 

The brother of this Nicolas was Philip Roos--the Rose of Tivoli. In 
his youth be had been encouraged and protected by a liberal and kindly 
patron, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who attached him to hiscourt, en- 
couraged him, and developed rapidly his talent. Further to assist in his 
development he placed in the young painter’s hands a considerable sum 
of money, and bade him go and become perfect in his art by studying in 
Italy. 

One day when Philip, then aged about thirty, was in the Campagna of 
Rome, sketching from nature, there drove by an elegant carriage in which 
was a prosperous old gentleman, with white bairs, a painter who enjoyed 
great fame and a thriving business, Hyacinth Brandi. The old gentle- 
man stopped his horses and alighted to examine Philip’s canvass. 
was the first meeting of the Hyacinth.with the Rose. Great masters of 
painting in those days in Rome and Florence habitually spoke to the pu- 
pils whom they found sketching about the country, assumed a sociable 
paternal tone, corrected errors, gave advice, even made alterations on 
the canvass, and sometimes presented aid in money to such students as 
were poor. Italy was a studio in which the painters lived together upon 
terms that became men who were of one liberal profession, members as it 
were of the same household. Hyacinth Brandiliked Roos’s goats so much, 
and was so much surprised at his rapidity of touch, that he wanted some- 
body to paint good animals into some pictures of his own, he hospitably 

bade the young man to his house. 

Philip went willingly. Brandi had commissions by the dozen on his 
hands, and he had also a charming daughter. Of the charming daughter, 
and Italian beauty, Philip had a passing glimpse on his first visit, and for 
her sake when he went upto Brand’s painting room he so recklessly 
praised everything that he saw as to obtain at once free invitation to the 
old man’s intimacy. He took pains to find out in the course of a few 
days that Hyacinth’s daughter inhabited a wing of the house abutting on 
an inner garden. One day, therefore, calling when Hyacinth was busy, 
he said that he would wait his leisure in the garden ; and having marched 
thither, lay under a tree to look out for the windows of the lady. When 
he had found out which they were, he stationed himself under them, and 
as soon as Miss Brandi appeared at her casement made her a courteous 
bow. She was surprised : but, asshe saw that it wasa handsome young man 
who bowed, she smiled as she shut the window and departed. From that 
point the Rose proceeded in due time to conversations and to the wianing 
of the lady’s heart. She had agreed to marry him. A cruel father them 
discovered these proceedings, forbade Philip admission to his house, and 








* «Travels through the Alps of Savoy,” &c. By James D. Forbes, F.BS., 
&c. Black, Edinburgh. 1843. 
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ter in a 2D . In his anger he repeated twenty 

= ptr she was not for a painter of beasts.” 
Hoos was a German and a Protestant, but as he was not at all 
about his religion, it occurred to him that he could do nothing 
ter than renounce his errors, and throwing himself upon the bosom of 
Miss Brandi’s mother, ask of the mother what the father had 
ed h the young lady’s hand io marriage. He went therefore one 
g to the house of the cardinal-vicar, and represented himself as a 
man awakened to a sense of his own heresy ; the prelate was charmed, 
and, claiming him for his own convert, gave him instruction and enjoyed 
the honour 0: —— him as his own gift to the holy Church. Then 
the ter told the cardinal the story of bis love, and asked for help. On 
the day following, the cardinal called on the Pope, the Pope asked who 

was the father of the young lady. 

“ Brandi the painter.” : : 

,” he said, “ then they are both painters, There is no dis- 
parity of condition ; I can see no obstacle.” 

Hyacinth was sent for to the Vatican ; it was no matter to the Pope 
whether Roos painted men beasts or stones, the young convert deserved 
his reward, and Brandi, compelled to restrain his pride, gave up his 

ter 


On the day after the wedding, Philip Roos sent back to the old man all 
the girl’s clothes, even to her shoes and stockings, saying that the painter 
of beasts: wanted none of his frippery, and that her beauty was his 
wife’s sufficient ornament. Brandi, who was a very rich man, there- 
mpon disinherited his daughter, and left her entirely to her busband’s 
care 


He had taken her to a strange dwelling near Tivoli, at some distance 
from Rome. The house was formed out of the ruins of an ancient 
monument, and was situated in a sort of zoological garden that was full 
of birds, and beasts instead of flowers. Inside and outside it was peopled 
with pet rats and mice, dogs and cats, oxen and asses, goats, vultures, 
owls, and other such company. These were the painter’s models that he 

about him, and it was no pleasant discovery for the poor wife to 
e during her honeymoon, when it appeared that her husband was not 
a whit less brutal than his oxen and his goats. He never stayed long with 
her, for he was a cheery fellow who had both his business and his friends 
at Rome. The beautiful young wife soon found herself left by the week 
ther in the old rain, which was much more picturesque than comfort- 
able, bewildered by the incessant concert made out of the crowing of 
cocks, clucking of hens, grunting of pigs, barking of dogs, miauing of 
cats, bleeting of goats, screeching of owls, lowing of oxen, alloccasionally 
enriched by the fine tenor notes of the ass, who had the best voice in the 
company ; Weyerman says that the traveller coming upon the young 
Roman girl, living there all alone with such companions, might have 
taken her for a Circe surrounded by the victims of her enchantment. The 
creatures seemed to be all besieging her with cries for restoration to 
their pristine shapes. Poor girl, the only victim to her charms was her- 
self. ' 

Roos and his servant used to quit her, and set out for Rome. where the 
master spent rollicking days in taverns, and when money failed dashed 
off a picture which the man sold to the ay ne who would give for 
it enough to keep the merry game alive. His pictures were in this way 
made so cheap that they lost all respectability and formed but a poor 
source of subsistence to their author. Yet his: genius bad no rival then 
upon the spot, and he might have a become a wealthy man. 

The society of painters from the Netherlands at Rome—a society that 
called itself the Bent—styled Roos, Mercury, for his rapidity, a quality 
in which he was equalled by no artist of his time. Couut Martenitz, an 
Austrian ambassador, and General Roos, a Swede, famous for duelling 
propensities, once disputed on the subject of the speed of hand that char- 
acterized Philip Roos the painter. The Conut betted a number of gold 
pieces that Philip would begin and complete a picture while they played 
a certain game of cards, that —— occupied about thirty minutes ; as 
we might now say, while they played arubber. The bet was taken, and 
the painter readily enough submitted to the trial. Easel and brushes 
were brought into the drawing room and a canvas of the size usually em- 
ployed for the sketching of a head—a tela di testa—was laid upon the 
easel to be filled. The gentlemen sat down to the cards, and Roos began 
to paint. Before the game was over he informed them that his work was 
done. He had covered the canvas with a shepherd and two or three sheep 
and goats placed in the middle of a landscape. The general paid his lost 
bet, of which some of the gold pieces went into the hands of the: artist, 
who, within a few hours, managed to transfer them to the pocket of a 
tavern keeper. 

The same painter once having aspired to execute a grand piece, took 
a canvas forty feet square. In sixteen days he filled it, having put upon 
it in that time six hundred figures of animals. In the foreground were 
horses and oxen of the size of life ; others were in the distance, and they 
were all so well designed and grouped, and placed in so complete a land- 
scape, that nothing but the united testimony of many people would in- 
duce belief that he had not spent many months in the production of the 

iece ; for, notwithstanding his rapidity, his work was good: of course 
bis best pictures were those that he composed with care and much delibe- 
ration, but in his most rapid painting he was always accurate in outline, 
harmonious in colour, and above all remarkable for skill in grouping, and 
for the variety of effect that he had at hiscommand. His backgrounds 
were all different. He never repeated himself, and he drew animals of 
any kind, not being addicted specially to dogs or cows or goats or 
sheep. 
These were the talents that he wasted. They scarcely paid his tavern 
bills and ill maintained his wife. That ill-fated woman lived asshe could, 
hungrily at Tivoli, not only wanting proper maintenance herself but un- 
able to provide properly for the animals that constantly distracted her 
with hungry cries. When her husband came to her sometimes for a few 
days and brought with him a very little money he was deaf to all her 
pleadings. Then she fell into a melancholy silence, and he found her dull, 
80 that he travelled back the sooner to his jolly company. 

The painter’s servant took advantage of his master’s folly. That 
shrewd follower had saved a little — and he borrowed more. Then 
when the Rose of Tivoli got caught in a tavern he painted a picture 
whereby to effect his escape and sent off his man to sell it “ to the first 
dealer he found who was not too much of a thief ;’’ the man carried it to 
a room of his own, locked it up and brought back out of his own money, 
as if trom the dealers, whatever price he supposed would be enough to 
satisfy his master. In that way he not only accumulated a great number 
of Roos’s works, but at the same time withheld them from the market 
and enhanced their money value. When Roos died he sold off his collec- 
tion and acquired a little fortune. . 

Of Philip, as of his brother Nicolas, it was easy to see at a glance 
whether he had or had not money in his pocket. His contemporaries have 
recorded that whenever he had an empty pocket he sneaked along the 
house-walls with a bowed head and a contrite look, and dived into an 
alley if he saw any of his acquaintances upon his path. When he had 
dollars in his pocket he heid up his head, poked out his chest, rested a 
hand upon a hip and snuffed the air. He charged down thenupon any 
comrade whom he saw, shook hands with him and dragged him off whe- 
ther he would or not, to treat him at a tavern. All this time his 
wife —_ in the old ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to think of him and mourn- 
ing or her father who was dead, and had carsed her in his dying 

our. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel who had sent Philip Roos to Rome, not 
hearing from him or receiving any pictures, supposed that he was dead 
too, and coming afterwards by chance to Rome himself, about the year 
sixteen hundred and ninety-eight, was vexed to find how ill his patronage 
had been rewarded. Roos for a time avoided meeting him ; but was at last 
urged to ong himself and honestly confess his errors. The landgrave 
received him kindly, and asked for apicture which the painter vowed 
that he should have. But, rapid artist as he was, and great as were 
his req erry to the landgrave, both for social aid and hard money given 
to him, he did not spend ten minutes in a picture for him. He sent noth- 


’ 


ing, and again kept out of his way. 
lle he was thus wasting his opportunities and powers, Philip Roos 


on one occasion went to Tivoli, and was met with more than the ordinary 
clamour from the birds and beasts, who surrounded his house with the 
urgent, painful cries of creatures that for many hours had not been fed. 
He ran to his wife’s chamber and found her white and still upon her bed, 
her fatal beauty marred with the few lines that had been left there by a 
long oe. [ be a —_ — there was a piece of paper firmly 
; it was ast letter written to her b : i 

ing of him, and not of Philip. y her father ; she had died 

The husband was not capable of worthy grief. He planged into fresh 
excesses, became prematurely haggard, staggered about the streets en- 
veloped inthe odours of the wine shop, and died, at fifty, of decrepitude. 
The Italians, embarrassed by his German name, called this great painter 
the Rose of Tivoli. A great painter, but a little man. 

After all, perhaps, the immortality of genius, taken alone, is not worth 
envying. He is both a great man and a happy man who knows how to 
be as respectable as he is clever ; but sever the two qualities, and who 
would not rather be the honest man of Hackney than such an ever-bloo m 


ing Rose as that which. by help of the clever little memoir lately com- 
piled from first authorities by M. Alfred Michiels, bas been here de- 
picted ? 


THE DANUBE 


PROM VIENNA TO CONSTANTINOPLE, : 
While residing in Vienna, during the spring of 1850, circumstances led 
us to undertake the somewhat tedious yet interesting voyage of the Dan- 
ube, from that capital to Constantinople. The water communication be- 
tween the two cities is-of a very uncertain nature ; impossible in the win- 
ter from the freezing of the Danube, it is also both difficult and disagree- 
able in the summer months, at which season the Rapids and Iron Gate, 
presenting impassable obstacles, render it necessary for travellers to dis- 
embark, and continue the voyage in small boats tor a distance of about 
twelve miles, till having passed the Iron Gate they again embark in a 
steamer which awaits their arrival. In spring, however, the flow of water 
is usually sufficient to carry small steamers triumphantly over every im- 
pediment. Owing to the rapidity of the stream, navigation by night is 
never attempted ; the traveller bas thus the additional advantage of pass- 
ing a considrable time at the various towns where he generally stops to- 
wards the afternoon. Fully determined to enjoy the projected voyage, 
we embarked on the Danube in a small but tolerably commodious steamer 
on the 24th of May. This noble river, at the point of embarkation, is 
somewhat less broad than the Thames at London Bridge. Once unmoor- 
ed, and aided by the amazing velocity of tke current, we flew onward at 
the rate of fourteen miles an hour, through endless forests with occasion- 
ally a wide deep interval of prairie land. Soon, however, the ancient 
castle of Presburg rose orgs | on our left, as we swept past its cit 
and picturesque bridge of boats. Presently too we hurried past the all 
but impregnable fortress of Comorn, which with its low and extensive for- 
tifications arose to our left on an island formed by the river Waag, which 
here flows into the Danube. The roofless houses, a church without a spire, 
and the general state of the town, spoke plainly of a recent bombardment 
and fierce struggles in the cause of liberty. A little further on to our 
right towered the superb cathedral of Gran, built on an eminence and 
commanding the town and river ; while, scarcely recovered from the sur- 
prise occasioned by the beauty of this costly edifice, the historical and 
not less beautiful ruins of Viegrad, formerly the residence of the kings of 
Hungary, advance as in a a panorama. And thus we continued, 
mind and eye equally pleased with the scenery through which we passed, 
till towards eight o’clock we approached the capital of Hungary, ard 
lowering our funnel steamed under the unrivalled suspension- bridge which 
unites the two cities of Buda-Pesth, where we Were to remain until the 
morning of the 26th. : 

May 25th.—Guided by an intelligent cicerone, we sallied forth to in- 
spect this interesting capital. The modern city of Pesth stands upon the 
extensive plain on the left bank of the Danube ; it is a handsome, regu- 
larly built town, with many fine buildings adorning its broad, convenient 
streets. The ancient city of Buda or Offen rises on the opposite bank 
which is high and precipitous, and crowned by the noble fortress of the 
Blocksberg ; its ancient palace and quaint old buildings forming a pleas- 
ing contrast to the perfect flat on which lies the modern city. Our first 
care was to ascend the heights of Offen, and examine the fine fortress, 
from whence we obtained a beautiful panoramic view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. This fortress though strong in itself is commanded from 
the rear, from whence it can be easily and effectually cannonaded. The 
chain bridge, which connects the two towns, is one of the finest in the 
world, erected, to his infinit credit, by an English engineer ; its length is 
1227 feet by 39. The addition which this splendid object makes to the 
natural beauty of the united capital is inconceivable, and renders the ap- 
proach to Pesth the most striking that can be imagined. 

May 26th.—At five o’clock this morning, emerging from our comforta- 
ble hotel, we proceeded on board. The wharf was crowded with well- 
dressed people, of every sex, age, and degree, while the left bank of the 
river for several hundred yards presented a perfect forest of heads, para- 
sols, and waving handkerchiefs. Everything was ready, and we started 
amidst a display of enthusiasm for which we could in no way account. 
Sorely at a loss, we looked aft, and perceived a handsome elegant woman 
holding an interesting little girl of thirteen by the hand, while two man- 
ly boys stood by her side bowing, and receiving, apparently as a matter 
of everyday occurrence, the homage of the multitude. The children were 
those of Kossuth, and were about to join their father in Asia, under the 
charge of their aunt, a sister of the popular Dictator. The enthusiasm 
with which these helpless little ones were received at every station on the 
Hungarian bank, showed the high estimation in which their father was 
held, and contradicted the many rumours I had heard of his unpopularity 
in misfortune. Towards evening we moored alongside of the station at 
Apatisi, a small island on the Danube, where we remained for the night. 
Here we were initiated into some of the discomforts of our undertaking ; 
the inventory of luxuries running thus—blankets, minus sheets, dirty 
pillows,—-the smallest imaginable washing cabin, to be used in rotation 
by more than twenty passengers, and a total absence of towels, while the 
presence, oftener felt than seen, of certain small black crawling members 
of society completed the catalogue. The cry of i cimici, i cimici, which 
proclaimed this last discovery, nearly threw into hysterics a youthfal 
Wallachian dandy who had previously grumbled excessively, to our infin- 
ite amusement, that to the said list of luxuries there could not be added 
un billiard a bord. 

May 27th.—Started at 4 am. During the early part of the day our 
course lay through a flat and uninteresting country ; the Danube gradual- 
ly increasing in breadth, and occasionally, from the overflowing of its 
banks. assuming a broad and lakelike appearance. Towards 3 o’clock, 
however the beautiful city of Belgrade, with its embattled walls and 
numerous minarets, barst upon our view, and at four we arrived at Sem- 
lin, on the right bank. This town is separated from Belgrade, which is 
on the same side, by the waters of the Save a fine broad stream which here 
joins the Danube. Semlin is the last Hungarian town on the right bank, 
the Save forming the division between the Austrian dominions and those 
of Servia. It is a flourishing little spet, with a good trade, being a sort 
of intrepét between the two countries. 

The tardy and paralysed government of Constantinople has long con- 
templated a railway from this locality, Belgrade and the Turkish capital 
being the extreme points of the line. The difficulties of such an under- 
taking are said to be by no means insuperable, the distance being under 
640 miles, and the country generally level and easily worked, touching 
at Sophia and Adrianople, the advantages of such a short cut from the 
west to the east would be incalculable. 

Externally Belgrade is a most picturesque and Kastern-looking town, 
and the historical recollections with which its name is associated, its nu- 
merous sieges and peculiar position on the borders of Christendom may 
well entitle it to our respect. Internally, however, it is utterly unworthy 
of all interest, and despite its large population, is one of the dirtiest and 
most neglected of all the towns on the Turkish shores of the Danube. 

May 28th.—At 4 a.m. we continued our voyage and passed under the 
walls of Belgrade, which are washed on two sides by the Danube and the 
Save—a material addition to the strength of this noble old fortress. Pass- 
ing the fortified town of Semendrid, which, though Servian, is garrisoned, 
like Belgrade, by Turkish troops, an Austrian fort on our left, and a Ser- 
vian one to our right, we rapidly approached what may be’called the first 
rapids of the Danube. The river which higher up was at least a mile in 
breadth, had gradually narrowed its banks, till we found ourselves rush- 
ing througi a foaming and boiling current which threatened at every mo- 
ment to engu!ph our little steamer ; the danger, however, was only ima- 
ginary, as the sunken rocks, which cause so furious an agitation, were well 
covered with water, and we skimmed safely and boldly over every impe- 
diment. Scarcely had we passed through this exciting ordeal, when we 
entered a narrow defile, whose rocky and precipitous sides, for the first 
time since leaving Vienna, confined the hitherto unfettered Danube. The 
strength of the current was terrific as we flew through the pent-up waters, 
and emerged from our temporary confinement; once again we entered a 
pass narrower and more picturesque than the first, where the total breadth 
of the river did not exceed 400 feet. In the very centre of the furious wa- 
ters rises a huge tall rock called Kazan, which, while adding to the dan- 
ger of the passage, marvellously increased the wild magnificence of the 
scene. We were here shown the cavera of Columbatz, where, according 
to our captain and popular superstition, St. George killed the famous dra- 
gon. Innumerable insects proceeding from this cavity at certain seasons, 
actually darken the air, and cause inexpressible annoyance to the passen- 
gers. The scenery at these points was traly magnificent. The mosi fan- 
tastic rocks rose on every side, while the beautiful green of the young 
spring foliage contrasted pleasingly with the grey mountains which sur- 
rounded us. The twistings and turnings of this noble Danube were truly 
remarkable ; it frequently appeared as if our progress were about to be 
suddenly barred by the high opposing rocks before us. At the very mo- 
ment, however, when it seemed inevitable that our bowsprit should dash 
against these impassable obstacles, a sudden turn of the river would open 
out a means of escape, and at the same time present some exquisite va- 
riety in the stupendous scenery through which we were so skilfully 





guided. In our rapid course we passed the remains of the Via Trajana, 


which runs for some distance along the high overhanging cliff. W 
distinctly ive the holes in which 1a been inserted the hebben 
beams employed to support this marvellous road, constructed by Trajan 
—an undertaking of which the difficulty and vastness can only be esti- 
mated after an inspection of the mighty perpendicular cliff along which it 
ran, partly supported by and partly excavated from the solid rock, which 
at several points rises to a height of more than 600 feet. At last, leavin 
rocks and mountains behind us, we continued our course through a hilly 
and still beautiful country till, towards 4 o’clock, we moored at Orsova. 
This little town isa truly lovely spot, surrqunded by high and verdant 
hills, and built on a gentle slope ; it struck us as the cleanest and most 
pleasing of all the Hungarian towns we had seen. 

May 29th.—After a tedious examination of our baggage we unmoored 
at 104.m. From Orsova to the Iron Gate the scenery is perfectly en- 
chanting ; less grand and precipitous than*that of the previous day, it ig 
scarcely less beautiful. mg J the neglected Turkish fortress of New 
Orsova, built on a lovely little island, we sailed between banks of the ex. 
quisite green bills, which slope down to the water’s edge, alternately co- 
vered with the most luxuriant foliage, or changed into frowning rugged 
rocks, presented at every turn some new and surpassing beauty. In an 
hour we reached the Iron Gate, so called by the Turks, on account of the 
danger and difficulty of the passage. It consists of a rough rocky forma- 
tion, which, rising in the of the river, occupies a breadth of more than 
1500 yards. The fury of the boiling current was positively frightful to. 
behold. Dangerous accidents constantly occurring fully justified the se- 
rious looks of our captain and his crew, as we entered the troubled wa- 
ters; luckily, however, the overflowing of the river served us nobly, and, 
flying over every impediment, we soon found ourselves in smoother wa- 
ter, and towards mid-day arrived at Skeld Gladova on the Wallachian 
bank. Here we found a large and well-appointed steamer, in which, ag 
soon as the ——— could be effected, we once more proceeded on 
our way. Below Gladova we were shown the remains of Trajan’s bridge, 
of which a single broken pier is alone visible, although, at low water, the 
remains of its twenty-two arches can still be traced. Shortly afterwards 
we passed the Turkish town of Widdin, on the right, and that of Kalafat. 
on the left bank. The fortifications of the former seemed far from perfect : 
it is surrounded by a broad deep ditch, liberally supplied by the waters of 
the Danube. To our right and left lay the fine pasture lands of Bulgaria 
and Wallachia. Innumerable herds of cattle and horses covered the vast 

lains, which, as far as the eye could reach, extended inland. On the 

allachian side we observed several military posts, whose inmates stood 
to their arms as we passed their dismal abodes. Towards nightfall we an- 
chored in the middle of the stream, opposite Som Palanca. 

May 30th.—This morning we passed the beautiful fortress of Nicopoli, 
on the Turkish side, and several fortified towns and villages. Both banks 
generally flat and frequently inundated. At four p.m. arrived at Giurge- 
vo, where we were positively refused permission toland. I managed, 
however, to avoid the sentry on ehore, and enjoyed a stroll through the 
town. Giurgevo, on the Wallachian bank, is a large but mean-lookin 
place, with a population of about 11,000, exclusive of the garrison, which 
is considerable. Some of the houses are commodious and even handsome, 
but the streets are narrow, dirty, and inconvenient. Bucharest, the capi- 
tal, lies inland, at a distance of forty miles. Towards six we resumed our 
course, and at eight anchored in the middle of the stream. 

May 31st.--This morning, shortly after our departure, we passed the 
Turkish fortress of Silistria, and arrived at the Bulgarian town of Rasgo- 
va. At this point the Danube is only distant forty miles from the Black 
Sea, but unfortunately, the river, instead of continuing the straightfor- 
ward course, takes a sudden turn to the left, running a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles ere it finally reaches the Euxine. From this point to 
Kustundje on the Black Sea runs the famous wall built by Trajan, which 
in former days perfectly isolated the inhospitable regions of the Dobrud- 
scha from the province of Bulgaria. Continuing our course, we arrived 
at 6 aM. at Ibraila, on the left bank, where we passed the day. Itisa 
flourishing, though poor-looking town, surrounded by fortifications, which 
time and neglect have almost dismantled. Its port is crowded with mer- 
cantile vessels of all nations, and it is evidently the centre of a large and 
prosperous commerce. Here our party was enlivened by the addition of 
a Russian admiral, who, dressed in uniform, with a handsome diamond or- 
der round his neck, enacted the great man to considerable advantage, and 
was, to do him justice, most polite and entertaining. I afterwards learned 
that on hearing I was English, he exclaimed, with extreme bitterness— 
“ Ces maudits Anglais, ils trouvent partout avec leur politique infernale,”’ 
thus henouring my innocent trip to Stamboul with a political character 
and a diabolical tendency. Towards evening we bid adieu to Ibraila, and 
at eight reached Galatz, where we moored for the night. 

June 1st.—Here we found a steamer of 140-horse power, belonging to 
the company of Austrian Lloyd, waiting to convey us to Constantinople. 
Galatz, a town of Moldavia on the left bank, is large and important, with 
a good trade, and a population of about 12,000. The streets are narrow 
and filthy, and the houses are entirely built of wood. The effects of the 
unwholesome position of this wretched town could distinctly be traced on 
the pale faces of its squalid and spiritless inhabitants, who crawled about 
their daily avocations with an air of listless indifference, which plainly 
indicated the moral degradation so prevalent among the Danubian popu- 
lations. Towards nightfall we embarked on board our new steamer, which, 
though smaller than the last, was clean and comfortable. 

June 2nd.—From Galatz to the Black Sea our course lay through the 
dreary swamps of Bessarabia on the left, and those of the Dobrudscha on 
the right. The banks of the river are perfectly flat, and scarcely discerni- 
ble in the waste of waters which on every side surrounded us. No signs 
of life or cultivation met our gaze, save here and there a miserable hut, 
occupied by a Russian soldier, who, doomed for long weary months to 
keep watch over his lonely post, not unfrequently falls a victim to the 
pestilential climate ere his tour of duty has expired. These unfortunate 
victims of Russian cruelty stood to their arms as we passed, in seeming 
mockery of a discipline as useless as cruel. Towards the afternoon we 
reached the Sulina mouth of the Danube, where we found a perfect fleet 
of merchantmen waiting for a fair wind to leave the river. The scene 
which here presented itself was that of anenormousswamp. On the right 
hand, surrounded by the flood, stands the village of Fanal, consisting of 
several large isolated houses, raised on high pillars, between which a pre- 
carious communication is kept up by means of single planks running 
from house to house. A little further on appears, on the same side, a 
small lighthouse. On the left bank the only habitation is a more com- 
fortable-looking wooden settlement, carefully guarded from the flood by 
a clese waterproof barricade. Never did I behold a scene more bleak and 
inhospitable. The total want of vegetation, and the marshy exhalations 
which arose on all sides, made us shudder for the fate of the miserable in- 
habitants of this abandoned region. We had, nevertheless, our own mise- 
ries to think of, for right ahead flowed the ever-turbulent waters of the 
Euxine, agitated by a short-chopping sea, which plainly told us that the 
comfort of our voyage was at an end. 

June 3rd.—At 6 a.m. we found ourselves at Varna, a fortified and im- 
portant Turkish town, of which the strength may be tolerably well sur- 
mised from the fact, that during the Russian invasion of 1828 and 29, it 
sustained a siege by land and sea of nearly three months’ duration, and 
only fell through the treachery of the commanding Pasha, who went over 
to the enemy with several thousand men. It possesses excellent roads 
and a secure harbour. Having been joined by several Turkish families, 
at 8 o’clock we resumed our voyage. The deck of the poop was divided 
by a rope into two equal portions, one of which was occupied by these 
proud and singular beings; the men, dressed in the picturesque costume 
of their country, sat smoking the graceful narghi/é, scarcely opening their 
lips for hours together, and never deigning to cast a glance towards the 
despised infidels at their side. Nor aid the boisterous mirth of our inter- 
esting little friends the young Kossuths, nor the noisy conversation of our 
mixed society, cause them for one moment even to appear sensible of our 
existence. Not so, however, the fairer portion of their number; in addi- 
tion to the loose garments peculiar to their sex, they wore the national 
yet hideous yashmac, made of white muslin, the upper part of which 
crosses the forehead, while the under part covering the nose and mouth, 
leaves the eyes alone visible. Of those eyes I more than once observed 
that a tolerably coquettish use was made ; and in one instance, a defect- 
ive yashmac, defying all the efforts of its fair owner, fell from its upper 
fastening, and for a second displayed one of the most ingenuous and 
charming countenances that I have ever beheld, lighted up as it was 
by an arch and meaning smile, as the lady hastily replaced the invidious 
veil, 

June 4th—This morning, towards 7 o’clock, I was aroused by the in- 
telligence that we were approaching the Bosphorus. I hurried on deck. 
What a glorious scene! high black mountains seemed about to impede 
our further progress, while the opening Bosphorus showed like a dark 
chasm in the opposing chain. To our right frowned a large grey castle, 
on which the morning sun shone with peculiar brilliancy, while to our 
left an equally powerful fort, less perceptible in the shade, contrasted 
beautifully with its sun-lit vis @ vis, A single man-of-war at anchor in 
the distance, apparently blocking up the narrow entrance, added much to 
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the character of the picture. The beauty of this far-famed passage loses 
none of its imposing grandeur on a nearer approach ; its dark and rocky 
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dded on either side with powerful forts and bristling batteri 
jaar oh aret features of the scene ; while farther on, less rocky and pre- 
ipitous, its banks present the most beautiful variety of garden landscape 
ber grand uncultivated nature. Orange-groves and palaces, villages and 
frait-trees, present themselves in endless succession. 
Nor oft I’ve seen such sight or heard such song, 
As woo'd the eye, and thrilled the Bosphorus along. . 
ally leaving its narrow shores, the eye embraces the superb spec- 
<8. out by the opening Bay of Constantinople. The sight before us 
was then, indeed, truly magnificent. The eastern capital, built on its 
geven hills, rose around us on every side. To our right the heights of 
Pera gradually sloped towards the shore, crowded with dwellings, among 
which shone conspicuous the palaces of the different ambassadors, while, 
here and there, dark masses of cypress. breaking the munotony of the 
view, added depth and colouring to the scene. To our left lay the garden 
and seraglio of the Sultan, which occupied the base of a long ridge, on the 
gummit of which towered the stately St. Sophia with its innumerable 
domes and gilded minarets. To our t lay the peacefal waters of the 
Golden Horn, crowded with a perfect forest of masts, belonging to every 
nation and flag, while innumerable caiques skimming swiftly over the 
silvery bay, scarcely disturb the sea-fow! which floated on its bosom. To 
our rear rose the heights of the Asiatic shore covered with quaint eastern- 
{ooking houses, and surmounted by an an enormous, yet andsome bar- 
cacks. Such is Constantinople, which has been thus beautifully de- 
acribed by Rose :— ° 


A glorious form thy shining city wore, 
Mid cypress thickets of perennial green, 
With minaret and golden dome between, 
While thy sea softly kissed its grassy shore ; 
Darting across whose blue expanse was seen, 
Of sculptured barques and galleys many a score ; 
Whence noise was none save that of plashing oar, 
Nor word was spoke to break the calm serene. 
The position of Constantinople is, indeed, unrivalled ; its palaces, 
mosques, and public buildings, seen in the distance, may vie with, or sur- 
asa, those of other capitals. But let no one who wishes to retain his re- 
spect for this far-fam city, venture into its narrow streets, pass through 
its putrid, omnipresent burying-grounds, or deal with its squalid inhabit- 
ants. Should he so venture he will inevitably lose all enthusiasm in her 
beauty and all interest in her fate. 


kntperial Parliament. 
THE OATHS BILL. 
House of Commons, Thursday, May 25. 


On the order of the day for the second reading of the Oaths Bill, Sir F. 
THESIGER rose to bring forward his motion that the bill be read that day 
gix months. He began by referring to the fact that only three petitions 
‘had been presented in favour of the bill, while 481 petitions had been pre- 
sented against it, signed by more than 60,000 persons. He examined in 
detail the arguments advanced by Lord J. Russell in favour of the mea- 
sure. He reminded the House that they were then discussing the princi- 
ple of the bill, and cautioned hon. members against allowing it to go into 
committee in expectation that it would be satisfactorily amended. He 
declared the object of Lord John Russell to be to break down the defences 
of the Protestant religion, in order to seat Jews side by side with him in 
Parliament. He charged him with expressly introducing the bill for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholics—a purpose he endeavoured to achieve by 
sacrificing the supremacy of the Crown and the securities for Protestant- 
ism. The supremacy of the Queen in ceclesiastical matters he (Sir Fre- 
derick) regarded as one of the fundamental principles of the constitution, 
and the House ought to look with great suspicion and jealousy on every 
attempt totamper withit. The new-fangled oath of supremacy contained 
in the bill proposed that the Queen should be the only person who recog- 
nised the Protestant religion in itsintegrity, and that every subject should 
be insulated from his sovereign. In conclusion, he contended that the 
concession was not called for, and appealed to the Protestant members of 
the House to oppose the measure. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER regretted the introduction 
ofthe spirit of religious bitterness into the discussion. It was inaccurate 
to connect Lord J. Russell’s exertions in behalf of the Jews with Baron 
Rothschild’s election for London, for during many years previous to that 
event the noble lord had invariably declared his opinions in favour of the 
admission of Jews into the legislature, and in 1846, the Baron 
Rothschild was returned for the city, his lordship declared to a deputation 
of Jewish géntlemen his readiness to support a bill for the emancipation 
of their body. Touching the oath of supremacy, it was singular—and the 
circumstances would stagger those who had not paid great attention to 
the subject--that it contained nothing whatever about the supremacy of 
the Crown. It was a remarkable fact that the clause in the oath of su- 
premacy which asserted the supremacy of the Crown was given up just at 
the time when the constitution became essentially Protestant. The clause 
in question was struck out of the oath in the first year of the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, although the name of the oath was retained. The supre- 
macy of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters was a doctrine of the church 
of England, but it was repudiated by dissenters and by Presbyterians no 
less than by Roman Catholics. The doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Crown was contained in the 37th Article of the church ; and the same ar- 
ticle declared, in simple and distinct terms, that the Bishop of Rome had 
no jurisdiction in the realm of England. 

The latter part of the article, repudiating the exercise of authority in 
this country by the Pope, admitted of no cavil or dispute ; but the case was 
different with respect to the Oath of Supremacy. As regarded the oath 
taken by Roman Catholic members, it certainly was somewhat insulting 
to call upon those gentlemen to declare their disbelief that princes could 

be deposed and murdered by authority of the See of Rome. Why should 
a man be called upon to declare his belief that a crime could not be com- 
mitted by any authority whatever? As regarded the words in the same 
‘oath which bound the persons taking it to respect the settlement of proper- 
ty in the realm, they were very indefinite, and, though they might origin- 
ally have been introduced for politic reasons, no valid ground could be 
shown for retaining them now. For his part, he attached no virtue to 
particular declarations as tending to the maintenance of the church esta- 
blishment; its strength lay in the opinion of the country. Any slight 
advantage which could be gained by the retention of the objectionable 
words was more than compensated by the heart-burnings to which they 
gave rise. Upon this point, however, he would not stand on lower ground 
than this—that Roman Catholics in that house were entitled to the same 
‘mount of liberty and freedom of action as wére enjoyed by Protestant 
members. There would be a great advantage in one oath being taken by 
ail members of the Hou-e in the same sense. The words of an oath should 
be few and simple, and divested of all ambiguous language, which served 
as traps for consciences. Adverting to the application which Sir F. 
Thesiger had made of the wish expressed by the Roman tyrant, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded by expressing his opinion that 
Lord J. Russell had rendered a conspicuous and valuable service in hand- 
ing over to the axe of the executioner a bundle of useless oaths which 
served as pitfalls to tender consciences, while they caused beld men to 
disregard congience altogether. 

Mr. NAPIER supported the amendment.—Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE 

took exception to the proposed alteration on the oath of supremacy.—Mr. 
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H. T. LIDDELL thought the unchangeable character of the Church of 


Rome rendered its power as dangerous now as it was at the time the oaths 
sought to be abrogated were framed.—Sir J. Walmsley called upon the 
Minister not to trifle with the question, but to stake their existence as a 
Government upon its success—Mr. NEWDEGATE charged Lord John 
Russell with inconsistency, and stated that the House of Lords represent- 
ed the feelings of the country on this question —Mr. MIALL, in support. 
ing the second reading, said that no difference of opinion from Roman 
Catholics would prevent dissenters from doing them justice —Mr. WHITE- 
IDE discussed the general principle on which oaths were enacted, and 
contended, at great length, that the abrogation of the oath now taken 
could only be effected at the peril of Protestantism in this country. Be- 
oy, ta the law was founded on Christianity, he could not support 
ill. ‘ 
Lord J. RUSSELL remarked on the circumstances that the difference 
between the Catholics and Protestants had formed the staple of the debate ; 
the case of the Jews having been almost entirely overlooked. The warn- 
inge which had been given to him of the danger of omitting fom the 
Oaths the words which denied the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope might 
have alarmed him had he not found that those words were omitted from 
the oath which the Emancipation Act prescribed to be taken by Roman 
Catholics. Having abandoned the words as regarded Catholics, why re- 
tain them as regarded Protestants? Sarely no security was required 
from Protestants, and yet they were th 
taken. An oath was a serious thing, and men ought not to be called 
ape to make unnecessary declarations in the presence of their Maker. 
By one oath we were called upon to declare that we owed no allegiance 
e family of the Stuarts. Was it not ridiculous to continue this oath 


e only persons from whom bail was 


when there was no Stuart living to claim our poy veyh To complete the 
absurdity, the House had been informed by an hon. and learned gentle- 
man in the course of the discussion that he had seen at Rome the tombin 
which the last of the race was buried, the tomb having been raised at the 
expense of George IV. Why not bury the oath in the grave of the 
Stuarts? The oath contained in the Emancipation Act had not prevented 
Roman Catholic members—with the exception of one or two—from Maer 
for depriving the church of Ireland of its temporalities. Mr. O’Connel 
contended that the oath applied only to the doctrine and discipline of the 
charch, and it was evident from the votes of Roman Catholic members 
or eige | that it afforded no protection to the revenues of the church. 
nder these circumstances it would be wise to alter the oath, so as to 
leave Roman Catholic members at liberty to take what course they might 
think proper to adopt on any question coming before the House, without 
exposing themselves to the reproach of violating their oaths. It was said 
that the bill of 1829 was a solemn settlemeut which ought not to be dis- 
turbed. That measure was accepted by the friends of the Catholics on 
the assurance of Sir R. Peel that it was the best measure he could pro- 
pose, and that its success would be hazarded by attempts to amend it.At 
the end of a quarter of a century, however, the House of Commons would 
be warranted in excluding from the Catholic oath some terms which pro- 
voked unpleasant discussion in that House, and others which seemed to be 
unnecessary and absurd. With respect to that part of the bill which 
would admit Jews to seats in Parliament he had nothing now to say. He 
had never heard any argument against the admission of Jews, except that 
they widely differed from us in religion, an argument the validity of which 
it was impossible for him to recognize. The claims of the Jews were 
founded on justice, and he trusted they would not be made the victims of 
religious ingolerance because they were few in number. 
Mr. DISRAELI dwelt at considerable length on the character and posi- 
tion of the Jews. He said nothing, in his opinion, could be more unwise 
than the proposed alteration of the oath at the present junctare, and for 
this reason he could not support the second reading, although, from the 
constant advocacy he had given to Jewish emancipation, he had great 
pain in opposing the bill. 
Mr. MUNTZ ond Mr. GOULBURN op the second reading.—The 
house then divided, when there appeared--For the second reading, 247 ; 
against it, 251: majority against the bill, 4——Tremendous cheering from 
the opposition benches followed the announcement. 





THE ICE-BURST ON THE NEVA. 


The crisis of the Baltic enterprise seems near at hand. Under date of 
the 3d of May we hear of bitter east winds and thick-falling snow ; of the 
4th, of Stockholm steamers running, with crowds of citizens to see the 
fleet ; on the 5th, of fogs so thick, that the ships could not stir. In Fin- 
land, meantime the season is mild, and vegetation is rapidly advancing. 
The month of May is always the season of suspense at St. Petersburg— 
the time when it is said the restless Czar, who sleeps only by snatches, 
looks out, or goes forth, almost before anybody else is stirring, to observe 
the aspect of his watery realm, and see which way the wind is. The sus- 
pense is about the wind ; and even now, in this most solemn spring sea- 
son of all the fifty-seven he has known, the movements of the wind are of 
more consequence to Nicholas than even those of the allies. A long con- 
tinuance of strong east winds would do more for him than all the prepar- 
ations he can make. A rush of west wind would ruin him more speedily 
and thoroughly than all his united enemies could without its help. The 
suspense is about this. The fog is the token that the crisis is at hand. 
The fog precedes the breaking up of the ice in the Neva ; and it will be 
succeeded by those singular twilight nights, of unequalled beauty, which 
are the only charm of the desolate region in which St. Petersburg stands. 
While the fog lasts the sentinels on the watchtowers in the city look out 
in vain, some towards Lake Ladoga, some up the Neva, some towards the 
sea. They can hear something, but see nothing. So it is with the Czar, 
listening in his baleony ; and with the commandants at Sweaborg and at 
Cronstadt : and perhaps with our “ Charley” walking the deck, and talk- 
ing to himself. What he is listening for is the arrival of the French 
squadron, which will enable him to proceed to his work when the fog-cur- 
tain rises. What the Russians are listening for is, first;the wind. To 
some it comes sighing over the peaty plains which stretch to the margin 
of the gulf, whence they look like a mere drift upon the waters. Over 
that barren bleak expanse the wind comes sighing through the rushes, with 
an occasional bark of the wolf, or bursts of the din of the waterfowl in the 
pools which are already melted. To others the wind comes vibrating like 
mournful music through the pine forests, which, surrounding the capital 
with their black belts, nowhere further off than 20 miles. approach much 
nearer in some directions. There are sounds which come to the ear on 
May nights when the wind is from any point of the compass ; for there 
are swamps and pine forests ne tes It is the voice of the waters 
that the watchers listen for with hearts that stand still. As long as the 
hollow moaning goes on, the moaning of the imprisoned winds below the 
ice, the suspense is complete. Sooner or later comes the crack, which 
tells that the hour of crisis has come. The cracks of the ice are natural- 
ly most impressive and sound the loudest in the night. The Czar and his 
sentries are already on the watch ; but now the citizens rise, and look out 
in vain through the fog. Some dress and go to the wharves, though it is 
much too goon to conjecture how high the waters will rise. Next comes 
the crash of the ice, driven up in heaps in the river, or against the 
wharves; and then the more anxious sound—the swash of the driven wa- 
ters. The thing most desired is a moderate east wind--and this is what 
usually happens. A violent east wind brings down the island ice and 
flood too fast ; and every inch that the waters rise above the iron rings in 
the granite embankment is so much danger. But the fearful thing is a 
strong west wind, turning back the flood on its way to the Gulf. Then it 
is less the swash of waters pouring down than the roar of the sea coming 
up; and when the tides meet, the consequence is what the world saw in 
1824. The vessels that were not capsized by the meeting of the floods 
were carried over the wharves, and stranded on the sands which were ara- 
ble fields the day before. The nine rivers and seven canals on which St. 
Petersburg is seated all overflowed at once ; and the flood poured into the 
upper chambers of the best houses in the capital. At Cronstadt, a large 
vessel was drifted into the main street of the town, and left there. Every 
successive year adds to the peril of such a chance; for every year does 
St. Petersburg settle lower in the swamp. Amidst the stagnant silence 
maintained there about all disagreeable facts, this very disagreeable fact 
is well understood. The mallet is heard, driving new piles incessantly— 
that is a sound that cannot be muffled. The blocks of granite settle un- 
equally ; that is an irregularity which the martinet Czar himself cannot 
prohibit or punish. The walls of palaces crack, and hovels sink down 
endways into the bog, and all the world may see them melt down or be 
shored up. The destruction will be horribie some day ; and every inha- 
bitant knows it, and only hopes that the place may last his time. 

But if a west wind should carry up—not the sea only, but those who are 
now riding that sea—what then? This is what the Czar is listening for ; 
the one other sound—-the boom of cannon—which might for once rival in 
terror the roar of the sea. From Cronstadt 16 miles off, the spire of the 
Admiralty and the glittering cupolas of St. Petersburg may be seen on a 
clear day. Cronstadt is nearer to St. Petersburg than Gravesend is to 
London. From St. Petersburg the boom of such cannon as we have sent 
there may be heard from Cronstadt, if we have the west wind for our he- 
rald of appfoach. By that time the fog will be gone, and the transparent 
twilight of that latitude will have set in. The admirals will then have no 
more time for listening like the Czar. Such a chance as that would fill 
the channels for them, and obviate their chief difficulty. A very few hours 
of such a tide would suffice for their attempt upon Cronstadt. The gun- 
boats of the enemy, ambushed among the islands, and watching with in- 
tense curiosity and awe the great floating fortifications that we have sent 
against their stationary one, must not, in such a case, come out. unless 
they would be run down ; and the sentries on the bastions at Cronstadt 
would see with dismay how rapidly the ordinary watermarks are disap- 
pearing. Such a wind would be the best of allies. But without it, we are 
dis to believe that Cronstadt is, as is now hinted from the scene of 
action, “ not impregnable.” We hear much of the shallows there ; but it 
is certain that the largest Russian ships of war are built at St. Petersburg, 
as far as the hulls are concerned, and then brought into the Cronstadt har- 
bours to be finished. They are brought by the old-fashioned machinery 
of * camels’’ down the river, and then by means of the great ship canal at 
Cronstadt, into the heart of that place. That canal--the one running 
from the Middle Harbour—holds ten large ships of war at once. The shal- 
lows before Acre were thought to be an insurmountable difficulty before 
Sir C. Napier made a wreck of that marvellous fortification. We shall 
soon see whether, with the added resources of 14 years of naval improve- 
ment, he cannot deal with the shallows of Cronstadt. The Czar permits 
no sounding of the Neva. To sound the Neva is death to Russian Subjects ; 
but it is given out that the average depth is nine feet on the bar and twelve 
within. We all know what Russian figures are worth, and we may be sure 
that the shallowest depth that can be believed will’ be the one reported. 
We know, too, that the range of difference between the highest and the 
lowest water is very great, and that the period of highest water is just at 








walking the deck, and talking to himself, he has his own plans 
ing wind and tide serve him we may be sure. Ev is said 
a (as it generally serves other people) when they 


And the watcher at the other end of that Gulf, who 
very much more, how is it with him? Thus far in life, 
the trath on ethical subjects—has never conceived 
wrong—bhas never doubted his being able, if he chose his 
what he would, in and with the world. Is the 

spring night the time when the reality of his own and life 

upon him? As the fog draws off, is it carrying away the mists of 

and delasion which have hitherto clouded his mind In that dim t do 
the ghosts of his evil deeds rise before him, and promise to sit heavy on 
his soul to-morrow? Do the hanged come down from their gallews, and 
the knouted up from the depths of the mine; and the exiled from the 
shores of the Polar Sea? Are the women of Warsaw there, demanding 
their children with heart-broken voices? Do the insane shake their chains 
at him? Can noble and serf for once speak their mindsto him? Does the 
“sick man,”’ not dead, come and show him his brawny arm? Is this the 
vigil that the despot keeps while listening for the boom of our cannon ? 

so, he is calling on gil his saints to help him. But to the hollow-hearted, 
saints, and diviner beings than saints, are but ghosts also. To so great a 
sinner, in the hour when fear brings conviction, there is nothing t 
but his sins—the whole array of them—promising to “ sit heavy on his 
soul.”’~-Daily News, May 16. 
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GIVING UP A QUASI-COLONY. 


One the most frequent causes of private disaster is the difficulty of 
* putting down” the smallest part of a costly establishment. It is de- 
clared “ impossible” to do without a town house, or a carriage, or hunters, 
or a French cook, or a lady’s maid, or mm great or small that a man 
has once set up, even if he had never solittle right to set it up. He finds 
it equally impossible to sell the p y which he ought never to have 
- peoerge and which lengthens his rent-roll and shortens his net income. 

e must go on or go back, and go back he will not, so he pushes onwards, 
till in a moment all his resources fail him, and he loses everything, be- 
cause he would not make up his mind to sacrifice anything. Now, this 
folly is the bane of empires as much as of private estates. Wherever 
England has once planted its flag—wherever it has once proclaimed a con- 
quest over a few naked savages or ill-tempered boers, there, we are told, 


it must keep its hold. There is no help for it. It has put its foot into the 
slough of dominion, and there it must stick. It may hate its acquisition 
as much as it pleases ; it may never make one step concilia 

the good will of the natives ; it may find the new a constant item 


on the wrong side of the national ledger; it may incessantly abuse 
the generation or the Minister who saddled the State with so bad a 
property, yet it must not give it up. A certain class of ery out 
“* Non progredi est regredi’’—-there must be no retreat, the first step 
backwards is the presage of utter ruin; and a certain class of jurists 
maintain that the law forbids a State to renounce its dominion or release 
its subjects from their allegiance. The fatal partnership once contracted 
with sterile acres or wild men, with pathless woods, untamed or 
unexplored wilderness, can never be broken. It must be trasmitted in 
ruinous succession to reluctant heirs, and the unfortunate lords of sa’ 

who never owned allegiance must persist against conscience, against 
terest, against the wish alike of the Sovereign and of the subject, to assert 
a barren claim, and secure with fresh slaughter and cost what it would 
most desire never to have possessed at all. 

Unless Mr. Adderley has done himself the grossest injustice, he is one 
of those patriots and one of those jurists. His patriotism has been aroused 
in defence of our sovereignty over the Orange River territory and its in- 
habitants. At all events, he is concerned to find that the Crown has the 
power, or supposes itself to have the power, of cutting the costly connec- 
tion without the fuss of an appeal to Parliamont for a legislative divorce. 
The people of England, he insists, should have a voice in the matter, and 
his tome seems to imply that the people of England would rush to the res- 
cue of a territory of which they have no knowledge whatever, except that 
to assert a nominal ownership we have driven away the only civilized in- 
habitants, and are at constant war with some wandering savages. Itisa 
mere conquest, declared to be such by the Crown in an evil hour. What 
is the precise nature of the tie which attaches the territory to the Crown 
we leave to the lawyers, who _— to hold different opinions on that 
interesting point. We presume that, substantially, it is conquest, whatever 
‘the fornr and act of annexation; and, as the process took place without 
the intervention of Parliament, it seems almost necessary that the separa- 
tion should be equally independent of thatsanction. We have repeatedly 
seen territories declared by proclamation to belong to the British Crown, 
and, by the rules of all logic, it seems a matter of course that the Crown, 
which can proclaim land to be its own, can proclaim it to be no longer its 
own. In the former case it deals with that which is originally not its own, 
and in the latter with what is confessedly its own ; and if it has a right to 
take what is not its own, surely it has a still greater right to give away 
that which is its own, especially when the gift is to the original owners. 
If there is any doubt, by all means let it be given in favour of the Crown, 
as it was given last night, and had been given already by the lew officers 
of the Crown, for it is most desirable that the Crown shoul have the 
power of renouncing its own ill-advised, unfortunate, or questionable ac- 
quisitions. A certain degree of discredit attaches to all repudiations and 
changes of mind, and it is better the discredit should be confined as much 
as possible to the Crown than to the whole Legislature, whic), in fact, had 
no direct voice in the matter from the beginning. 

The actual fina/e of our dominion over the Orange River territory a 
peared in our intelligence yesterday from the Cape, and the reader w 
has probably associated the name with intermittent wars, predatory in- 
cursions, alternate cattle-driving, mutual mischief, and enormous expense, 
would doubtless be edified at the very small sum, that figure in the ne; 
tiation. The new Government—of what sort, what origin, what au 
we are only too thankful to be entirely ignorant—is content to 
business with the moderate capital of £6,000. But then there are certain 
other payments from the Special Commissioner. Out of the magnificent 
sum of £500, damages are found for half-a-dozen gentlmen illegally im- 
prisoned, and as many widows of persons unfortunately shoi. The Rev. 
Dr. Tancred goes off a happy man with £200., and, on the strength of it, 
is now the centre of hospitality, the genius of improvement, and the soul 
of order, in the Clanwilliam district. The new Government, besides taking 
powder and shot at a valuation, have agreed to pay £95 for the barracks 
and other buildings on the Ordnance grourd in Bloemfontein. But, in 
the midst of thisrather sharp pecuniary settlement, it is pleasing to observe 
that the British Government, with its accustomed liberality, has presented 
the new State of Orange River with the three large guns on the Queen’s 
Fort, and sufficient shot, shell, and other ammunition to work them. 

Possibly it occurred to the Special Commissioner that three cannons, 
and as many pyramids of round shot and shells, would be an inconvenient 
addition to his luggage on his return from the discharge of his office ; and 
that, though gunpowder can be Cresent of easily enough, there is no 
such expeditious way for getting rid of thirty-two pounders. This re- 
mark, however, does not apply.to another act of noble generosity, which, 
therefore, we trust will prove the foundation of an everlasting friendship 

between the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland on the one 
hand and the Orange River territory onthe other. The new Government 
of the latter has received all the Government buildings and office furni- 
ture in the different towns of the sovereignty from the Special Commis- 
sioner gratis. Tables, chairs, desks, shelves, inkstands, green baize, safes, 
like the similar articles that now constitute the sole relios of many a rail- 
way company in this country, have been freely sacrificed to the cause of 
peace, and the new State of Orange River now sits on its own chairs, be- 
hind its own desk, with its own inkstand before it, and we dare say a very 
tolerable stock of stationery, unless indeed the latter has been voted a 
erquisite by the clerks of the retiring Government. At all events, there 
is peace in the territory, and the last public act there done and transacted 
is of the most ific and edifying nature, besides being, what is more im- 
mediately to the purpose, exceedingly cheap.— Times, May 10. 
_@—__— 


THE MARTYRDOM OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


The dimensions of the war seem to grow with its duration. The same 
week brings us intelligence of successes achieved on the shores of the Bal- 
tic and the Euxine, of warlike proclamations issuing from the mountains 
of the Adriatic, the concentration of hostile armies in the plains of Gali- 
cia, and a renewed ~ oq Aewas the frozen ridges of Armenia. From 
Archangel in the north to Erzeroum—from the confines of Prussia to the 
north-western territories of America—there rages, or is about to rage, @ 
conflict gradually drawing within its exterminating vortex the leading na- 
tions of the world. In this conflict England has undertaken to play no 
minor or secondary part her voice has been foremost in council; her 
hand has, as yet, readiest in action ; her present welfare, her past 
glory, her future pre-eminence, have all been freely and boldly staked on 
the result. We have, as yet, no reason to believe that we have degene- 
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hand. “Charley” knows all this, and very much*more ; and while he is 
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rated from the contemporaries of Marlborough or Wellington. The na- 
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high as ever, and we have renounced the ruinous policy 
4. Saeee wars, of casting the burden of the war on posterity. 


tional 
Bo far nothing is left to be desired. Yet an impartial observer cannot re- 


ediags, at least as respects the army, without a certain | 
Bing of vaistrust ud apprehension. There is no question that the or- | 
ganization of our land forces has lagged very greatly behind the improve- | 
ments introduced into other branches of the service. Our troops are still | 
in a manner the most inconvenient, the most unbecoming, and 
the most unhealthy that it is ble to imagine. Loaded like a dray- 
horse, belted and strapped in like a dandy of the time of George IV., | 
throttled by his stock, extinguished by his helmet, and compressed to | 
suffocation by his belts, the British soldier appears by theside of his French 
rival a monument of our folly and our obstinacy, and impersonation of the 
blunders of the past, and a discredit to the enlightenment of the present ; | 
and all this evil is incurfed because there is no authority strong enough 
to interfere with the profits of clothing colonels, and to rescue the soldiers 
from the weeney of costume and the iron dominion of routine. We offer 
up our kilted Highlanders inglorious victims to the insects of the Dobrud- 





object of his parental care and love, for he formed and fashioned it, He 
likes to-talk of Montenegro, for he knows it was there that his name first 
became historical. But he loves well to talk of the days which he 
as Commander-in-Chief of Bosnia and Bucharest ; and the band under his 
windows has orders to play all those well-remembered airs, calling him 
back to the campaign of 1848, when, side by side with his present foe, 
Luders, he was the cynosure ofevery eyein Moldavia. = 

His activity is astounding. You know that on one occasion, in the depth 
of winter, he rode from the mountains in Montenegro to Shumla, in nine 
days, reconnoitering on his way the whole neighbourhood of Sofia. His 
constiution is so hardened by exposure, that there is no wearing him out. 
He is seldom or ever ill ; cold water is his panacea for everything, and no 
hydropathist ever used is so successfully. Several pails of cold water are 
thrown over him , when he rises in the morning, before he commences the 


| important operations of the toilette. 


To behold him to advantage, you should see him vault into his saddle. 
Then all the hero stands confessed before you. ,He has one strange gift 
of being able to detect the slightest whisper which has reference to him or 


sha, and our pipeclayed soldiers as a holocaust to the burning sun of | his actions—as Byron said of another hero in a smaller way :— 


Thrace, merely because this was the dress in which the triumphs of the 
last war were achieved,—careless of sickness, careless of misery, careless 
of inefficiency, so long as we can have the satifaction that we have inno- 
vated nothing on the absurdities of our ancestors. 

. * * . s . 

The first thing that we did when our troops were ordered abroad was 

to make their caps fit to wear, and give them some muskets that would 
a bullet to the mark. ‘The bearskins of the Guards and the bon- 

nets of the Highlanders were cut down some two or three inches—a sort 
of compromise, we presume, between retaining them as regulations 
and getting rid of them entirely, as common sense suggested: 

can be the use of that article to a soldier which must needs be put 

aside whenever there is a soldier’s work todo? What opinion should we 
form of a shooting coat which a man always took off when he went out 
shooting, or of a fire brigade so equipped that they instinctively got rid 
of their helmets and jackets whenever an alarm of fire was given? That 
dress which a man would most desire and most naturally provide himself 
with when starting for a campaign should be the regular dress of a soldier, 
and, if a tweed jacket is really more conducive than any other costume to 
the freedom of the muscles or the ease and health of the body, a tweed 
jacket should be the uniform of the British army. As to ornament, that 
can be added afterwards. Gold lace need only be put in the right 

lace. 

Certainly, it is desirable that a soldier should carry himself uprightly, 
make the best of his height, and not hang his head over his breast. But 
these results are desirable, not in themselves, but only as indications of 
bodily vigour and athletic training. A man in perfect health and strength, 
well exercised and thoroughly instructed in the use of bis limbs, would 
naturally have an upright carriage ; stocks and straps are but artificial 
means of producing a semblance of the reality When a recruitis taken 
from the plough or the loom, every effort should be employed to develop 
his physical powers, and bring them well under command ; but after this 
has been done he may be safely left to himself to hold his head up. The 
stiffest ef our soldiers are put to shame by the straightness of savages, 
who have no other training than that of nature and freedom. We do 
hope this folly may be corrected before our soldiers are sent to encounter 
the fatigues of a trying campaign in the face of a powerful enemy. There 
seems to have been some excuse for not getting serviceable muskets, in- 
asmuch as there was nobody to make them ; but no such difficulties can 
stand in the way here, nor is there any reason why British soldiers should 
continue to be strangled by regulation for so much asa single month 
longer.— Times. 


SKETCH OF OMER PACHA. 


A German nobleman, who is doing a little amateur soldiering with Omer 
Pacha has sent me a graphic sketch of the domestic manners and customs 
of the Turkish captain. Although it may be somewhat damaged by being 
upset (ubersetzen, as the Germans have it), from the original into our ver- 
nacular, I send you atransjation of this sketch, premising that in its Ger- 
man attire it is singularly showy, which you would never divine from the 
tawdry frippery in which I have dressed it. My German friend says that 
when you first get sight of Omer Pacha, having been told that he is only 
47 years of age, you marvel at his appearance—the 47 summers which 
have rolled over him must have been accompanied by severe wintem, 
whose snows are still unthawed on his beard. Time, it is true, bas not 
thinned the flowing hair, of which he has a goodly crop, but itis becom- 
ing gradually grey ; his beard is already of a snowy whiteness. Nature 
played the same prank with that less illustrious hero, Charles hey 0 
who asked Lord Brougham why his hair retained its blackness whilst his 
whiskers had become grey. Brougham told him it was because his jaws 
were always at work, whilst his head was ever idle. The same cause can- 
not be assigned in this instance, however, for Omer is no great “ eater of 
beef,” like Sir Toby Belch, but his head is always at work. His features 
give strong evidence of his slave origin, and his brow is deeply furrowed 

the traces of the fierce conflict of contending passions. The expres- 

on of his countenance is not exactly martial, but it reveals the energy, 
the indomitable (unbengsamkecit) unbendingness, as the Germans say, of 
the will which lies hushed in grim repose under that noble, and broad, yet 
not very high forehead. His physiognomy, however, receives its expres- 
sion from the eyes and the thick bushy eyebrows which overarch them. 
When the Muschir becomes excited, you can plainly discern the latent 
fire within glaring through his countenance. His nose is of that form 
which the French charmingly denominate as “7 etroussé,’’ which in Ger- 
man oe epee into *‘ stumpfnase,” whilst the only word which our 
vernacular supplies for the description of such probosces—with shame and 
sorrow do I transcribe it—is “snub.’”’ His mouth is well formed, and his 
thick oi are not unfrequently wreathed into a sardonic smile, reminding us 
of , “ but when he smiles, he smiles in such a sort,” which still, how- 
ever, reveals two rows of white and regular teeth. Although no one can 
call him exactly handsome, there is something striking about the man. 
He has a frank and manly carriage, but looks prudent withal, and when 
lashed into anger his aspect become terrible. 

His stature is rather below the ordinary height which nature has assign- 
ed to us bipeds; however, he is thick-set and well-built. He has a stiff, 
soldier-like bearing, somewhat haughty withal, acquired by long habits of 
command-—the dangerous knowledge that he is monarch of all he surveys, 
and that “none but himself can be his parallel.” 

As you may suppose, his dress is Turkish—that is to say, he wears a 
fez, and on ordinary occasions the common blue military Turkish frock- 
eoat, which closely resembles the old Prussian cavalry uniform. He wears 
no epaulettes, though the bands mark their whereabouts on his shoulders. 
He wears his uniform generally open, simply held together by a single 
button at the waist, revealing a waistcoat of snowy whiteness, and a shirt 
and collar of the same pure hue. Lord Cardigan himself will pay a tri- 
bute to the cut of the Muschir’s trousers, and poor D’Orsay would have 
told you at a glance that his admirably-built coat was the chef d’auvre of 
a Vienna artist. 

Thus attired, Omer Pacha looks more like a European than a Turkish 
General. From the care and attention bestowed by him on his dress, it is 
wine that he lays much stress on the effect which his appearance may 

uce on his troops. In the hot summer this dress is changed for one 
of lighter materials, nankeen, &c., but then he affects the head-gear of 
the “ Arab Emir of the desert.”_ Under his fez, which makes it cling to 
his head, he wears a large white gold-bespangled kerchief, which, as he 
dashes forward in his gallop, floats fantastically over his shoulders. 
Thus, you see, he tries to conciliate all classes, by adopting a portion 
of the costume of each ; but he is evidently as proud of his appear- 
ance as a young Ensign, when he first glitters on parade in his new uni- 





In these trifles you may trace some of the feature which lie embedded 
in the depths of his character: they mark the man. In bis language and 
bearing you can always detect a certain straining for effect. He is al- 


Ways an actor; with him “life’s but a stage ;”’ and assuredly, during 
the last six months, no player has been so much stared at as <4 Your 
first interview with him leaves a pleasing impression ; your second 
does not destroy the first, but convinces you that he is an excellent 


tor. 

You will find him reposing on his divan, or sofa 
or Turkish fashion, the legs tucked beneath the body, but ove leg thrown 
over the other. The tchibouque in his hand, is with him a play thing 
whereas with the Turks it isan object of solemn solicitude and respect. 
On your entrance, he will rise and greet you with European politenes, and 
bid you welcome after a fashion unknown to and uppractised by the Turk. 
If he wish to do you special honour; he will seat you by his side, and then 
clapping his hands, the attendants will enter with pipes and coffee. If 
you decline the former, he will assure you that smoking is indispensable 

uring acampaigo. You talk to him of Turkish affairs, and the probable 
result of the conflict : he smiles ironically, and says all will end well, bat 


discarding the tailor, 


he sneers that all will not go on rere smoothly. 
Talk to him of the Turkish army, hi 


s face lights up at once, it is the 





He had the skill, when cunning’s gaze would seek, 
To probe his heart, and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer's pores to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny. 

By the way, all his portraits represent bim with a telescope in his hand, 
but he never uses it. 

Omer Pacha is a man of no ordinary intelligence. He possesses strong 
powers of reasoning and argumentation, and brings forward his proofs, 
step by step, till he has firmly established the grounds of his argument. 
From the warmth with which’‘he does this, you would sup it to have 
been the inspiration of the moment, but it is the result of careful study 
and preparation. ‘ ‘ ais 

With respect to his acquirements, his superiority over every other 
Turkish commander is unquestionable ; but when measured by the Euro- 
pean standard, they are not remarkable. His friends admit that he has 
no pretension to any solid knowledge, beyond that of military matters, 
which with him is extensive. In another respect he is a striking excep- 
tion to the Turkish commanders—he is remarkably disinterested—his pay 
is enormous—he receives about £1,500 sterling per month, but he spends 
every piastre, and is always slightly in debt—-his generosity is unbounded 
—his hand is ever open as day to melting charity, and what still more re- 
dounds to his praise throughout the territory over which his jurisdiction 
extends, the Pachas are not permitted to indulge in their wonted extor- 
tions. 

His manner of life is simple, but he can scarcely be called abstemious ; 
he likes a good glass of wine, and indulges more freely in the juice of the 
grape than becomes a rigid Mahomedan ; but in this respect he resembles 
his colleagues, for there are left few officers, whether in the civil or milita- 
ry service of Turkey, who abstain from the use of wine. Many a Pacha 
may be found at noon with something more than “jist a drappie in his ee,” 
but Omer Pacha never allows himself to be thus “ overtaken.””—--Morning 
Advertiser. ' 

— > 

CAPTURE OF H.M.S. “TIGER.” 

No official report of this unfortunate occurrence having been received 
at the Admiralty, we copy a few of the current statemerits, as we find 
them in a London paper of the 28th alt. 


The Wanderer, (of Vienna) on the authority of letters from Lemberg, 
of the 17th and 18th ult., says :— 

The Tiger, with sixteen guns and 250 men on board stranded in the 
vicinity of Cortazzi (a few miles from Odessa), and was immediately fired 
upon from the battery erected at this point, and by several gun-boats. 
On the following day two English men of war arrived on the spot, and 
at once opened fire upon the said battery. The second letter speaks of 
seven English steamers having demanded the restitution of the ship and 
her imprisoned crew, which being refused, they proceeded to bombard the 
town of Odessa. When this letter was posted the firing had already lasted 
six hours, and still continued. 

Another account, said to be from a reliable source, states that the 
Tiger got on a sand-bank when in pursuit of a Russian schooner, which 
ran into the quarantine port. The Russians fired into her with red hot 
balls until she was completely helpless. The two steamers which came 
to her assistance ‘‘ were obliged to keep at a distance, as the Russians had 
some guns of the very largest calibre, which they fired with extreme pre- 
cision.” The Tiger was burned almost down to the water. The Presse 
affirms that the Russians fired at the steamer after she had hoisted a white 
flag, and made signals of distress. “In spite of a perfect-shower of balls 
the crew went on shore, where they are treated as prisoners of war. Several 
ships of the line and smaller vessels. have just hove in sight. The inhabit- 
ants of Odessa are in great consternation. A flag of truce has just been 
sent in. 

In an official report of the affair which had reached Vienna, it is said 
that great apprehensions of a second visit from the Allied fleets, in con- 
sequence of the capture of the Tiger, were entertained at Odessa ; that 
the Commandant has caused the coals stored up there to be set on fire, 
and would do the same with the grain if the bombardment was renew- 
ed; and that the detained captains and crews of English merchantmen, 
together with the prisoners from the Tiger, had been sent off to Bessara- 
bia. 

The following is the account given by the Journal d’ Odessa ; but, as 
we know what monstrous falsehoods have been published there about 
former transactions, we can place little reliance on its statement :— 

“On the 12th of May the Tiger, of 1275 tons burden, and mounting 
sixteen guns, which stranded at seven wersts from Odessa, was forced to 
surrender before the Vesuvius and Viger could come to her assistance. 
Her captain (Giffard) lost one leg, a midshipman both, and five men were 
wounded. Two hundred and twenty-six prisoners were taken. The Rus- 
sians had two officers wounded, and two soldiers killed. As the vessel 
could not be removed, she was set on fire, and sank the same day. Some 
of her guns were taken as trophies to Odessa.”’ 

A private letter from Odessa, of the 13th, gives a somewhat different 
account, as will be seen :— 

Ovessa, May 13. 

‘“‘To-day’s news are that last night, during a heavy fog, the English 
steamer Tiger ran herself aground at Cortazzi’s Hutor, so as to be almost 
entirely on the dry. As soon as this was discovered, some artillery was 
sent there, and the steamer crippled. She struck, and her crew,I am 
told, of about 200 men, are just now being brought in as prisoners. The 
boat is, I understand, on fire. Three other steamers are in sight, and have 
made communications, the nature.of which we do not. know. I havejust 
seen the steamer ; she is only fifty paces from the shore. The Commander 
has had both his legs shot off.”’ 

The Tiger was a steam-frigate of 1220 tons, and 400-horse power. It 
was launched at Chatham in 1849, and its crew is understood to have 
amounted to 200 men. The following is the official list of officers on 
board :—Capt. Henry W. Giffard, Lieuts, A. Royer, A. Hamilton, and W. 
E. Stone. Master, F. Edington, First-Lieut. Marine Artillery, R. T. Ansell 
Surgeon, H. J. Domville. Paymaster, H. W. Rowlstone. Mate, C. H. 
Wilkinson (acting). Assist-Surgeen, E. Lawless. Secd Master, John C. 
Solfieet. Clerk, N. G. Simmonds. ° 

The Russian Invalide gives the following report from General Osten- 
Sacken, relative to this catastrophe, in a supplement to its edition of the 
12th of May :-- “ 

I hasten to lay before your highness (Prince Paskiewitch) the flag and 
jack of the British steam frigate Tiger, of 400 horse power. It ran 
aground, was set on fire, and blown up, as it was impossible to get it 
afioat and bring it into the harbour, because two other steamers prevent- 
ed the attempt. The follewing are the details :—This morning, May 12, 
the frigate, which came in the direction from St. Sebastopol, got ashore 
near Kartazzi, about six wersts (4j miles) from Odessa. Two position 
fieldpieces (18 or 12 pounders) of No. 2 battery, 16th brigade, under 
Lieut. Abakoumoff, arrived from the Lustdorf colony before tie other 
two steamers could assist the Tiger, and, supported by two companies of 
the Dnieper reserve infantry regiment and a platoon of lancers of Count 
Neketine’s regiment, opened their fire with such precision that, after the 
vessel had received several shots, and its captain had lost bis foot, she was 
forced to surrender. The enemy’s shot flew harmlessly over the battery, 
(evidently from the vessel lying on her beam), the colours were hauled 
down and the lieuteuant, who had taken the command, presented himself 
before me and declared his crew prisoners of war. By my orders he sent 
his boats and crew ashore, and laid down his and their arms. They and 
their wounded, five in number, were sent to the quarantine. Meanwhile 
eight pieces of the light position battery No. 2 (12 pounders), and the 
horse battery No. 11, arrived from Odessa, with a battalion of the Sonz- 
dal reserve regiment ; and the reserve battalion of the Ukraine light in- 
fantry, with two squadrons of Archduke Ferdinand’s lancers, reached the 
shore. The enemy’s wounded were not yet removed before two enemy’s 
steamers were observed through the fog. As no means were at hand to 
float the surrendered vessel, and get her into port, and as more enemy’s 
vessels might also arrive at any moment, I ordered the stranded ship to 
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be set on fire with shot. The two steamers of the enemy came withi 
range, and opened thefr fire upon our batteries. Colonel t Granowitch a 
tained such a well directed fire during two hours, with twelve pieces 
that the enemy’s ships were compelled to retire out of range much damaged. 
Two men and three horses of the reserve battery were killed. €ol, en- 
sky and Lieut. Smirnoff, of the 2d light infantry and 10th brigade, received 
contusions. We have made prisoners Capt. Giffard, twenty-four officers 
(and warrant officers), and two hundred and one seamen and marines, 
The Tiger was armed with sixteen Paixhans. At half-past 7 P. M. she 
was completely burned. 








LADIES’ SUMMER FASHIONS. 


Among the prettiest of the new foulards manufactured for the Summer 
Season, we may mention some having a white ground sprigged with vio. 
violets broché in violet-coloured silk of various tints. One of these 
dresses, which has just been made up, is trimmed with flounces edged with 
three ruches of ribbon, violet-color and white. The corsage, the edge of 
the basque, and the ends of the sleeves are trimmed with ruches of rip. 
bon. Other foulards, equally pretty, have a ground of pearl-grey covereg 
with small bouquets of roses, or a ground of fawn-colour with a pattern ef 
small blue flowers scattered over it. 

A dress of fawn-colour barege has been made with five flounces. The 
ground of this barege is quite plain, but the flounces are embroidered with 
a wreath of scarlet campanulas and their foliage. The corsage is demi- 
low and trimmed in front with narrow ruches of scarlet gauze ribbon ip- 
termingled with light fawn-colour curled fringe. This trimming is set on 
in the echelle manner—that is to say, in rows, one above the other, and 
between each row is a frill of Honiton lace. With the dress is worn a 

impe of Honiton lace, the top edged with a ruche of the same lace, 
The sleeves correspond in style with the rest of the dress. They are 
demi-long and trimmed with three frills of barege, ornamented at the 
edge with a wreath of flowers like that on the flounces. The frills of 
barege are covered to the top of the embroidery by frills of Honiton lace, 
and they are each headed by a ruche of ribbon intermingled with fringe. 
The sleeves are finished at the end by a frill of Honiton lace, deeper than 
the other, which falls over the arm in the pagoda form. 

Several new mantelets have appeared, composed of blue, violet colour, 
and black moire antique. Some are trimmed with two deep falls of black 
lace, and along the top of each fall are placed, at intervals, bows with 
flowing ends of velvet ribbon, of the same colour as the mantelet. Others 
are trimmed with two frills of the material composing the mantelet, each 
frill being rather more than a quarter of a yard deep, and set on in flat 
plaits. Above these frills are tive or six rows of velvet or narrow fringe, 
placed rather close together, and set on ina wave. Many have the trim- 
ming surmounted by a wreath of flowers, or a medallion pattern in velvet 
epaliens. Fringe is now employed even more frequently than lace for 
trimming mantelets. The fringe introduced for this purpose is broad, 
and made of sewing silk, which gives it an exquisitely light appear- 
ance. 

Lilac and green are favourite colours for bonnets, and these hues are 
frequently employed in combination with white or black, the trimming 
consisting principally of violets, lilac, and wild flowers. Some very pretty 
bonnets, especially those suited to negligé costume consist of fancy or open 
work straw, trimmed with bouquets of violets and bows of white ribbon. 
Others are ornamented with sprays of white lilac and bows of straw- 
coloured ribbon. 

A bonnet of white blonde, just completed, is trimmed with white mara 
bouts, shaded with lilac. The under trimming consists of sprigs cf violet 
and bouillonnés of blonde. Bonnets of white crape or tulla bouillonné 
are ornamented with lilies of the valley and small sprays of white lilac. 

Heartsease is a flower which may be appropriately employed in trim- 
ming lilac bonnets. One of the new bonnets has the front formed of three 
bouillonnés of violet-colour crape, separated by three narrow wreaths or 
cordons of heartsease. The crown of this bonnet is com of rows of 
violet-colour ribbon. A bow with long ends is placed above the bavolet, 
which is double, consisting half of crape and half of ribbon. A double 
rach of white blond passes round the edge, in the inside of the bonnet, 
and the trimming is completed by bouquets of heartsease intermingled 
with blonde, placed at each side. 

Bonnets of open-straw are lined with coloured silk. One we have seen 
is lined with apple-green gros-de-Naples, and trimmed with small ostrich 
feathers, green tipped with straw-colour. The under-trimming is straw 
foliage, intermingled with blonde and green ribbon. Another bonnet has 
been made precisely similar to the one just described, except that it is 
lined and trimmed with lilac instead of green. 

Among the most newly-made dresses we may mention one of very 
rich silk ofa Pompadour pattern, having broad white and lilac stripes, 
with a light running pattern of wreaths of rose-buds and foliage. The 
skirt is trimmed with five double flounces—that is to say, the flounces are 
placed two by two, the whole number being ten. These double flounces 
consist of two of different depths, the under one being about six inches 
deep, and the upper one four. Each is edged with very narrow fringe. 
This dress has two corsages, one high and the other low. The high cor- 
sage is open in front, with reverse or turning over collar, which descends 
to the waist in a point. The revers and basque are edged with narrow 
fringe, and under it a row of Alencon lace. The sleeves of the pagoda 
form, are trimmed with a double frill, in the style of the flounces, and 
edged with fringe and lace. In each sleeve, at the inside of the arm, there 
is one slit or slash, which is filled up by a bouilloné of lace. The low 
corsage is at once elegant and convenient. It is made to open on one 
side of the front, and the opening is concealed by bows of narrow ribbon. 
A berthe, trimmed with a double frill, edged frill, edged with narrow 
fringe of various colours corresponding with those in the silk, completes 
the corsage. The dress, with the high corsage, is to be worn in carriage 
costume, accompanied by a white and lilac crape placed in alternate rows. 
This bonnet is trimmed with light bouquets of lilac, white and coloured. 
The bavolet, which is composed of lilac crape, is edged by a ruche of the 
same, and surmounted by a small cordon of lilac. The under-trimmin 
consists in the two varieties of lilacemployed for the outside, interming] 
with blond and small papillon bows of lilac ribbon. For the carriage- 
drive a China crape shaw! may be added to this dress. 


—_—@——— 


An Exce Lent “ GENERAL OrpER,”’—The following document, expres- 
sive of her Majesty’s approbation of the conduct of the garrison of Ber- 
muda during the prevalence of the fever, was received there by a late 
mail from England :— 

Horse Guards, 4th February, 1854. 


The General-Commanding-in-Chief having received the documents an- 
nexed, relative to the conduct of the troops at Bermuda during the preva- 
lence of the late fatal epidemic, and having deemed it his duty to lay the 
same before the Queen, her Majesty was graciously pleased to notice with 
approbation the energetic and judicious measures which Major Oakley, of 
the 56th regiment, and the officers, civil as well as military, under his 
command, appear to have adopted to stem its lamentable course—the dis- 
cipline which was maintained among troops scattered into small detach- 
ments, and the fortitude with which all ranks bore the ravages of such a 
pestilence. ; 

On the oceasion of publishing to the army her Majesty’s gracious appro- 
bation of the conduct of the garrison of Bermuda, the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief desires it may be understood that whilst his Lordship appre- 
ciates the gallant bearing of soldiers before the enemy, he no less values 
that passive valour, that moral courage, so signally exhibited by the 
troops at Bermuda, which encounters with resignation the invisible at- 
tacks of death. 

The conduct of the garrison at Bermuda is a fresh example of the ad- 
vantages derived from subordination and habit of obedience, and proves 
that even in times of peace circumstances may arise which call forth those 
valuable qualities so certain to ensure success when exerted against an 
enemy in the field. Jf 

Viscount Hardinge, in thus recording the behaviour of the troops at 
Bermuda, feels assured, that whilst it excites the approbation of their su- 
periors, it cannot fail to win the esteem of their comrades and the respect 
of their fellow subjects. By command of the Right Honourable General 
Viscount Hardinge, Commander-in-Chief. 

E. A. WeTHERALL, Deputy Adjutant-General. 





Jack’s Account OF THR BoMBARDMENT OF OpEssa.--At length, exactly 
at haJjf-past six, A. M., the Sampson let go right in among the vessels in 
the Mole and the batteries there, and the first that fell by that shot was 
an Englishman ; the shot passed through a Russian brig and killed a mate 
of a merchant-sbip. They returned the fire, but the steamers lay off and 
put it into them in style, and their guns could not reach our ships by 
halfa mile. They continued heaving shot and shell and rockets till 12 
o’clock, when by that time a part of the town was on fire and all the ship- 
ping, aud one of their magazines blew up. The admiral made a signal 
that no man in the squadron was killed or wounded. It was awful to see 
the destruction of life on shore; the Mole was continually cleared, and 
whole gun’s crews swept away, arid the men ran from their guns; they 
could not face the fire that was pouring in on them ; they could not re- 
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squadrons of cavalry. were driving them to their guns at the 
int of the sword, and Geet and men fell together in one a of a 
Wer dinner we commenced again at another place, and so continu - 
t, when the admiral made the signal of recall, and we then proceeded 
to join the fleet, leaving half the town in flames, and hundreds of men 
lying ou the beach dead.—-P/ymouth Mail. 


blin court 
wsent Lerrer.—In a very recent law case before a Dublin : 
in a the Marquis of Sligo and Sir James Dombrain were | litigants, 
counsel read the following letter written by Sir James to his solicitor, Mr. 
Ie June 30th, 1853. 
Dear Jeffers,—1 enclose a letter which I have this day received from the no- 











is. Did you ever see such a shallow-pated tool! We must squce=: 
yg arn Sutton not to sell one pennyworth of his royal ties without our con- | 
eent. We can use flying seals as well as his lordship.—Y ours, &c. 


J. Dompratn. 


This letter was sent by mistake to the Marquis, who replied as follows : 


ir James,—I this day received a letter from you, but found it incom- 
Dees ee antl I daeorerd that it was oa Eton “ Dear Jeffers.” You 
should take care not to write so to me; for though these things happen on the 
stage, they are a little rare in reality. However, | dare say you will not mind 
the mistake much, though it may make Pt feel a little awkward when you next 
write tome. It is truly difficult to explain to a man that” you have a polite or 
courteous meaning towards him in caliiag hima “ shallow-pated fool,” or that 
are —— of the most “‘ open” intentions when you express a wish “ to 
nade im.” I read your letter; that is a fact; and as it was directed to me, 
it is your fault, not mine.— Your’s, &c., SLIGO. 





A Vereran at tax Birru-Day Drawine Room.—The drawing-room 
in the afternoon has not been surpassed in brilliancy on any similar occa- 
sion, and the fact that it was the first time the Princess Royal was present 
at a state reception of the kind imparted to it an additional interest. In 
addition to the throng of her Majesty’s native- borne lieges there were also 

nt the princes of some of her Indian sovereignties. The Rajah of 
Poorg and the son and grandson of the great Tippoo Saib were there, 
wearing dresses of truly oriental magnificence. But, perhaps, the gentle- 
man whose appearance at court produced the greatest sensation was a 
diplomatist, who was in the fall maturity of his official career nearly half 
a century ago, and who, at the age of 91, and in an official uniform now 
quite forgotten, attended to pay his dutiful respect to the Queen. This 
was Sir Rebert Adair, Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, and 
the representative of England at the Court of Vienna in the year 1806. 





“ Aerme-ovr a ButLetix.—A German private letter from Odessa, 
April 30, received vid Vienna, states that in the night following the bom- 
bardment of that place, the Russian General Osten-Sacken had the bodies 
of his dead soldiers (some five or six hundred) removed some distance from 
the city and there secretly interred. In order to create the impression 
among the inhabitants that the loss of the Russians had been but insigni- 
ficant, he caused some forty, whose bodies had been left lying near the 
batteties, to be publicly buried with great pomp on the next day, April 
24th. This mancuvre having but partially succeeded, an individual who 
had witnessed the slaughter among the troops, and had conveyed the news 
to his family, was arrested, tried on the accusation of spreading false re- 
ports, convicted and sentenced to death. 





A svexina Ne_son.—Odessa is an old subject ; I allude to it, to intro- 
duce an extract from a letter written on board one of H. M. ships, previ- 
ously to the great “ blow up;” ’tis a young sucking Nelson of fourteen, 
who writes to “my dearest Coz,’’ and says, “ you remember, my darling, 
that when you saw my sword lying on your drawing-room table, you m 
me promise that the first Russian blood with which it was soiled should 
pad 4 on my pocket handkerchief and sent home to you. By all that’s 

“ my dear,” if I can, Lwil/ keep my word. Every night I say my 
prayers and, look affectionately at that little piece of steel !”—Corresp. 
don paper. 

Wu.tow Dooxs rm Micatcan.—-They are building a willow dock at La 
Crosse, Michigan. It is constructed entirely of willow twigs, about 
twelve feet long, bound in bundles one foot thick, which are so ingeni- 
ously arranged and woven together that it is impossible for the sand to 
work out or the water in. Each bundle containsabout one hundred smal! 
trees, and it will take fifty thousand of these bundles to complete the 
work. It is said the willows will sprout and grow, rooting firmly toge- 
ther, thereby forming a living superstructure which will last for ages, 
without the least tendency to decay. Docks like these occur very fre- 
quently on the banks of the Rhine in Germany. 








Cuercu-BuiLpInc.—In 1836, the Bishop of London proposed to raise 
£120,000 for building fifty churches in the metropolis. His friends laugh- 
edat him. However, he began to raise a fund, and now, in this year, 
meeting the subscribers on Tuesday, at Willis’s Rooms, he declares the 
resul, Ir ‘ead of fifty, seventy-eight churches have been built, and in- 
stead of £120,000, he has raised £186,787. But this does not represent all 
the pecuniary expenditure caused by the Bishop’s project. Acting on 
the principle of giving assistance where funds had been already raised, 
the Bishop has caused £530,000 altogether to be expended on church 
building ; for of these seventy-eight, only thirteen churches were exclu- 
sively built out of the fund.— London paper, May 13. 





-NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday, June 10th, 1854. 


THE WONDERFUL RAVELS and MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS in the 
Red Gnome and White Warrior, and Bella La Paquerette. 


Monday, June 12, and Every Evening during the Week, 


THE WONDERFUL RAVELS in Comic Pantomime. Also, MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS 
in the New and Successful Grand Ballet of 


“Bella La Paquerctte,” 





Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’elock. 
Tiekets to all parts of the house, 0 cents. Private Rexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 
2 Poe mae open, ody spouring of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
R da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
ja Van or. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Ponssin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 

oshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
A ion 25 Cents. febl1—3m 
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Marriep.—-At Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 5th June, by the Rev. John 
Miley, the Rev. A. K. Sanford, cf the New York Conference, to Frances L., 
eldest daughter of John W. Burnham, Esq., formerly of St. John, N. B. 
———— = = — 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JU 


A remarkable trial in a Court of Law, a sporting race, a murder, or a 
duel, is reported with wonderful accuracy and in the shortest possible 
time by the prominent members of the London press. Now, however, 
that a war of grave magnitude has commenced, the arrangements for 
transmitting, testing, and giving forth news to the public, seem to be de- 
Plorubly unworthy of a profession that employs so much capital and so 
much intelligence. Confusion is in some degree unavoidable ; but the 
Tash putting into print of every idle rumour from every quarter renders 
it difficult for the reader to separate the false from the trae—Thus it is 
with the successive budgets received from Liverpool since our last issue, 
oe that of Sunday week, the 28th ult., brought rapidly by the Col- 
bet 8 amer Aretic. The mass of naval and military matter is immense : 
é hy sifting it, one finds oneself little the wiser, and what news there is 

ron the seat of war may be very briefly summed up. 
‘ rise appears now to occupy about the same place in public regard, 

** was vouchsafed to Kalafat during several successive weeks. The 
Teader may remember that this strongly fortified encampment was for ever 
ey the point of being stormed. Each mail steamer was expected to bring 

dings that the Russians had carried it, and put every Turkish soul to the 
sword. That catastrophe however did not come about, despite the confi- 
dent predictions that encircled us. So may it be with Silistria ; bat in 
the mean time there is reason to believe that the Anglo-French Seinen are 
oa orders to march—somewhere. Whether to Adrianople, or to Varna, 
whether they will be embarked for the Crimea, “ our own correspond- 


ents’ do notagree. We cannot spare room for weighing the probabilities 
of the case ; and indeed the ground is sufficiently covered by our remarks 
last week on the varying claims and circumstances offered to the notice 


is induced by the orders of their respective Governments, we are not in- 
formed. Some of our contemporaries here affect to know all about it. 

The worst bit of news from the East is that relating to the loss of H.M. 
S. Tiger, stranded near Odessa and burned by the Russians. Several 

versions of the affair will be found above. There will of course be another Te 
Deum at St. Petersburg. Otherwise, themovements of the Black Sea fleet 
are not of importance. Patience, patience, is the word. Heavier ordnance 
is on its way to Admirals Dundas and Hamelin, and the needed co-opera- 
tion of land-forces in any attack on Sebastopol is also commmonly urged 
as a reason for delay. A lodgment of troops in the Crimea cannot be im- 
provised. Perbaps it might not be amiss for gentlemen, who are very in- 
dignant that armies don’t step out briskly in their movements, to go back 
to the records of the Peninsular War. The great Duke did not commence 
at rail-road speed. 

Rumour bad it, and in print too, the other day, that a French division 
accompanied by a detachment of English marines, was on its way at 
a certain date from Malta to Athens, to take forcible possession of the 
capital of King Otho!! Not only was the date precisely given, but the 
nu mber of steamers engaged in this service was set down at fourteen. 
Armed occupation will certainly take place, if the aforesaid King does 
not comply with the ultimatum sent him by the Western Powers. But 
there is no need to anticipate.—French war steamers are putting down the 
piratical Greek craft in the Archipelago. These vagabond Greeks who 
prey upon commerce require a thorough overbaul. 

Turning our eyes to the Baltic, we find little to report. The French 
ships, with the exception of the 4usterlitz, 100, had not joined Sir C- 
Napier on the 16th ult., at which period the main body of the fleet was 
cruising off the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, but with outlying ves- 
sels making captures and picking up information. As at Sebastopol, so 
at Helsingsfors, an impression begins to prevail that joint land and sea 
action will be requisite. A combined army in Finland is said to be— 
under consideration.—Several merchant sbips have been cut out of Libau, 
the town being spared. The blockade regulations would puzzle “a Phila- 
delphia lawyer.” 

Thus, we repeat that the war movements are next to nothing; nor is 
there much to comment upon in the world of politics. We are glad indeed 
to find it stated from all quarters that great and increasing dissatisfaction 
prevails at St. Petersburgh and elsewhere. Trade and commerce are pa- 
ralyzed ; the taxation is onerous ; the new levies press heavily upon the 
population. Whether it be true or not, as reported, that Count Nessel- 
rode has been hooted at the Capital, it is quite clear that Russia must suf- 
fer severely from the war: and we all know that suffering breeds discon- 
t ent.—Of the Northern powers, and their coalition with us, we hear no- 
th ing : of Austria and Prussia, too much. They are still diplomatizing 
and protocolling, and London and Paris are still expecting and criticis- 
ing. To us it seems as clear as noon-day that these two leaders of Ger- 
many are afraid to go either with us or against us, and that they can 
scarcely be provoked out of their neutrality. 

An Indian mail bas brought the chronic report of friendly engagements 
made between Russia and the Upper Indian Native Rulers, and between 
Russia and Persia. If true, they are of small moment. The game must 
be played nearer home. 

Dullness has latterly prevailed in the Parliamentary debates, with two 
exceptions.— One wason the annual attempt to open the door of the House 
of Commons to Jews, wherein Lord John Russell was defeated by a majo- 
rity of four, and thus the Peers were relieved from their annual rejection of 
a Bill for “ un-Christianizing the Legislature.” Asketch of this debate is 
given elsewhere.—The other flurry concerned Mr. Gladstone’s proposed 
issue of Exchequer Bonds payable within six years, as a means of raising 
the sinews of war, in place of the ordinary process of a loan. This scheme 
was vehemently opposed by Mr. Thomas Baring and some other represen- 
tatives of the moneyed interest. Here however the Government tri- 
umphed by a large majority, 290 against 186.—Innumerable questions, 
concerning the war movements and the war standing still, are from time 
to time put to members of the Cabinet ; but there is a systematic method 
of zefusing to give inconvenient answers, to which Parliament very qui- 
etly submits. 

The Queen’s birth-day was celebrated on the 24th ult., with unusual 
demonstrations of joy. So true is it, that a moment of seeming embar- 
rassment to the Crown and the Country develops an innate fund of loyalty 
and patriotism.—The Funds have risen, and being last quoted at 90, one 
may suppose that the mercantile world of England is not in great alarm 
at the issue of the war, or as to their ability to bear war-taxes. 











Lord Elgin and Mr. Hincks have taken their departure for Canada, after 
@ somewhat protracted stay at Washington, and much negotiation with 
Mr. Marcy. This has resulted, we are glad to say, in the famous Recip- 
rocity treaty being put into a shape acceptable at once to the British and 
to the United States’ authorities. It remains to be seen whether the re- 
spective Colonies will be satisfied with its provisions, and whether the 
Senate of the U.S. will ratify it. Delegates from the former having 
been also assembled at Washington, it may fairly be presumed that no 
difficulty will ensue on their part. In the latter honourable Body, it is 
much to be feared that the undying question at issue between North and 
South may be tortured into a bearing upon it, or that it may become in 
some manner a party question.—With respect to the terms of the Treaty, 
they are not officially made known ; though they are rightly believed to 
be extremely liberal on both sides. Be they what they may, either party 
will complain that it has been over-reached. 

Whilst living French and British troops are fraternising in the East, a 
very praiseworthy attempt to bury past animosity, with the bones of the 
dead, has taken place here in the West. : uch a ceremonial was at least 
announced, for Monday last, at Quebec; when the remains of the hostile 
sol diery of 1760, who fell in action on the St. Foy road, were to be re- 
interred with all honour, with due accord, and with an impressive cere. 
monial. How striking must such a scene have been! How much wiser 
to unite in paying joint homage to by-gone heroes, than to be contesting 
their respective merits, over some knotty point in the prejudiced narra- 
tives of their respective partisans and historians! 





Whilst they complain, and with justice, of the dullness of the news that 
reaches us from the seat of wary some of our contemporaries enliven their 
readers by attempts to throw ridicule on the Allies. They seem indeed 
to regard France and Engtand with a large measure of respect, and a 
smal) one of jealousy ; but as minor matters are more handy for editorial 
smartness, the latter feeling is predominant in print. For what they do 
and what they don’t do, for advancing, retreating, or lying still, the poor 
Allies have to bear the brunt of whole columns of American wit. But 
this wit, we confess, has never yet mortified us; either the targets are not 
well-selected, or the hits don’t tell. On the contrary, we often enjoy a 
laugh at our friends’ over-strained endeavours to make much out of 
nothing; and as we desire that for once in a while our readers should 
laugh with us, we copy to-day, from the W. Y. Tribune of Monday, one 
of the funniest of the articles allnded-to. You’) miss a good thing, if you 
skip it. 











The article im question is headed “ A Famous Victory,” and has refer- 
ence to the affair of April the 22ad, with the enemy at Odessa, which has 


already had the honour of being fought over and overagain. The Tribune, 


of the Allied Commanders. To what degree also their apparent letbargy | 


| 





with a gravity and earnestness that border on the grotesque, asserts that 
the Allies on that occasion “ suffered a complete repulse and totally failed 
of thei? object.” /! Why, this rivals the Baron Osten-Sacken. Nay, it 
almost dims those Imperial proclamations from St. Petersburg, which 
usher in 7e Deums and illuminations. The Baron only drags into action 
a few imaginary line-of-battle ships, buries his dead secretly by night, 
and makes as light as may be of his loss. The Czar denounces the bru- 
tality, wantonness, and impiety of the bombardment, but scarcely affects to 
consider it as a trifle. It remained for a New York journal to ignore the 
chastisement inflicted upon Odessa. True, the journal in question has 
once before obtained a certain sort of notoriety, by its“ complete repulse” 
of a British force. 

We certainly shall not grapple with the Tribune as to the details of the 
affair, on which its remarkably precise information is not the leastamusing 
part of its document. Its military speculations may, or may not, be cor- 
rect ; its measure of powder expended and powder exploded may, or may 
not, be accurate. We do not propose to guage either. It would be su- 
perfluous. The most careless reader can weigh the “ must have beens’ 
and the “ may bave beens” of the Tribune, and after compariag these 
with its own admissions, compare them with the various accounts that 
have run the round of the press. He will then have a pretty fair idea of 
the whole business ; and will find moreover the Tribwne’s peroration to 
be singularly at issue with the Tridune’s careful and technical statement 
of the facte--to say nothing of its discrepancy with a pithy mét of the As- 
sociated Press of this city, to which we called attention a fertnight since. 
You may remember that in chronicling the bombardment, they hit upon 
the phrase, balf in candour and half in contempt, “mere destruction, 
without result.” 

We must not however do our contemporary injustice. If the “ complete 
repulse” of the Allies be scarcely established by the Tribune’s profound 
criticisms on the art of war, the Muscovitish advocate labours ingeniously 
to prove that the Allies “ totally failed of their object.” Butshall we be 
pardoned for saying of his argument, positively —what he says suppositi- 
tiously of the Russian powder—that it is “extremely weak?” Is it not? 
Founding it gravely on a mere form of epeech, adopted (very foolishly we 
think) by the allied Admirals, he contends that, beeause the British, 
French, and Russian vessels—claimed as an expiation for a violated flag 
of truce—were not taken, ergo the Admirals “ suffered a genuine defeat.” 
To carry out this specious p!ea, he entirely misrepresents their object in 
appearing before Odessa. They sent arsummons of this sort, trae enough ; 
but not under the expressed or implied threat that they would enforce 
it, if not obeyed. The published correspondence contains not a syllable 
that bears sucha meaning. The words are precise—“ they will be obliged 
to have recourse to force to revenge the insult.” There’sno mention of 
taking ships. Does not this simple quotation from the summons to Baron 
Osten-Sacken overset the Tridune’s plausible theory. and all its rnnning 
of the gamut through what the Allies might, would, could, orshould have 
done ? Besides, the whole preliminaries seem to bave been arranged so much 
in the tone used by duellists, that it may be remarked for the benefit of 
the Tribune, that an apology is generally demanded before the hostile 
meeting, but rarely or never exacted by the pistol-shot,— Apologise, or 
fight ;”’ “ apologise, or be bombarded !’’——-We have already more than once 
expressed our opinion that the bombardment of Odessa was effected under 
absurd notions about retribution and insult. It ought to have been effect- 
ed, earlier and more thoroughly, because France and Great Britain are at 
war with Russia. But whilst we admit this, we trust we bave said enough 
to show that the Tribune’s talk of “complete repulse and total failure” 
is only fit for telling to the ‘‘ Marinee.”—We add as a last word that if 
this “famous victory,” as the Tribune sneeringly calls it, be searcely 
worth mention in the annals of warfare, it deserves to live in history for 
the humanity therein displayed by an overwhelming force. 





We mentioned in last Saturday’s 4/dion the finale to the excitement 
into which Boston had been thrown by the adjudication of a claim under 
the Fugitive Slave Law, fullowing closely upon the passage of the Ne- 
braska Bill. When we wrote, however, the events of Friday, the 2nd iust., 
were not known here ; and they are so strange, that it were wronz to omit 
all record of them. They may be condensed into a line or two. Boston, 
on that day, saw her streets lined with militia, and a detachment of U.S. 
troops and a strong body of police escorting the fugitive slave to the 
wharf, whence he was embarked on board a U.S. revenue cruiser for con- 
veyance to Norfolk, Virginia. A dense crowd, closed sbops, and an o¢- 
casional flag draped in mourning, evinced the ferment of the popular 
mind; but the strength of the military force, and its known determina- 
tion to carry out the law at all hazards, prevented any serious outbreak. 

Not the least curious item in these proceedings is the fuct that the en- 
forcement of the law, as a matter of right, would seem to be the main 
object of the Southern claimants, and the resistance to it on the part of 
the North to be based on a gencral principle. The great expense and dif- 
ficulty attending the reclamation of an escaped slave must render such a 
process anything but profitable ; whilst on the other hand, with very rare 
exceptions, the sympathies of the Abolitionists may be skin-deep, but are 
not pocket-deep. They overflow with abuse, but are chary of compensa- 
tion.—This however is a mere passing thought. The subject is one beyond 
our province, so far at least as the cause of a conflicting Northern sen- 
timent and Southern sentiment is concerned. The issue interests the 
world at large ; nor does a day pass without our finding strife and separa- 
tion discussed in print, as amongst the topics pressing for notiee. From 
the annexation of Cuba to the Reciprocity Treaty with British North 
America, al! measures and schemes are more or less coloured by this 
feeling. —_—— F 

Dismissal from the army is the sentence passed by the Court Martial 
held on Major Wyse, U.S. A., the officer who refused to embark his men 
on board a vessel which he had good reason to believe unseaworthy. The 
recommendation that he should be re-instated in his rank accompanies the 
sentence ; and the public has some interest in watching whether the re- 
commendation will be acted upon by the President. The Major’s chances 
of restoration would be very meagre in any of the European military ser- 
vices. Here, however, although implicit obedience to orders be the 
prescribed rule, and neglect of them has its penalties, we believe that the 
authorities do not look with holy horror upon an exercise of private judg- 
ment, on the part of a public servant. Two things are certainly in Major 
Wyse’s favour. The distinction that he earned in the Mexican War proves 
that he was not actuated by any paltry concern for hisown personal safety ; 
while the criminally careless way, in which the soldiers of the U. S. Army 
are committed to the mercy of the winds and waves, demanded some such 


marked protest as was made by him, at the peril of his professional for- 
tunes. 





The expedition to Lower California may henceforth borrow the title of 
“ Walker’s Original ;” for assuredly a plot, so far advanced, for seizing 
and revolutionizing a country, has rarely had so singular an ending. The 
Colonel and his handful of men, after keeping at bay a detachment of 
Mexican troops who lacked the courage to take him, finally gave them- 
selves up to a military officer of the U. S., in the neighbourhood of San 
Diego, on the 6th ult! Giving their parole to appear before the U.S. 
authorities at San Francisco, they were passed on; and the last we hear of 
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the “ Original,” is that he was bailed in the sum of $10,000, to appear 
before the U. S. Commissioner in that city, to answer a charge of violating 
the neutrality laws. This is better than a Mexican drum-head Court- 
Martial. which the fillibusters richly merited. 

Another item of news by the California mail of the 16th ult., is the 
errest and bailing of Monsieur Dillon, the French Consul, on a similar 
charge to that just mentioned. This forms a pleasant complication of 


affairs ; for the reader will not forget the recent indignity offered him, | Od 


end his hauliag down his Consular flag. 


Congress has lately been seized with a fit of idleness. Adjournments, 
and no quorums, are registered from time to time.—The Washington let- 
ter-writers——some of them at least--state that the Black Warrior affair 
is patched up ; but on this, as on all topics of public interest, a dozen ra- 
mours prevail, before we get at the real truth. 


With some obscurity as to date, the last Indian mail reports the success 
of Commodore Perry and the American naval Expedition to Jeddo. Three 
of the Japanese ports, it is said, are to be opened for trade within a year. 
Such privileges have been already accorded to the Russians, if current 
rumours be credited.—Simultaneously we learn from San Francisco, that 
Mr. Silas FE. Burrows has sailed thence in a small clipper-ship for Jeddo, 
‘with a cargo of “ notions” likely to suit these hitherto uninvaded barba- 
tians. His voyage will be an interesting one, irrespective of the truth of 
this tale of Commodore Perry’s success. 


We greatly rejoice to see the London Times attacking the absurd cos- 
tumes, in which our manly British troops are compelled to do duty. 
Something lively on the subject will be found on another page. 


Recarva ov tHe New York Yarou Civus.—The second day, appointed for- 
the out-to-sea match, was in some respects a failure, although the first and se- 
cond class prizes were unexpectedly won. It was on Friday of last week that 
the muster took place, off Robin’s Reef, the destined course being thence round 
the Light Ship off Sandy Hook, and back to the starting point. But the wea- 
ther was provokingly unfavourable. Dead calms and drifting wearied every 
one out; and finally, the Judges, deeming it impossible for any vessel to sail the 
distance within the limited time of ten hours, left the drifters to themselves, 
bat without any formal notice of the postponement of the match. Some of the 
owners of the vessels entered thought however that ‘‘ it would never do to give 
itup so.” Two at least of them stuck to it, picked up a light breeze here and 
there, and in short went over the ground, and secured the prizes, though with 
very little superfluous time. These persevering winners, who by the way de- 
serve credit for their perseverance, were the Haze, schooner of 80 tons, belong- 
ing to Mr. W. B. Duncan, and the sloop Jrene of 48, the property of Mr. T. B. 
Hawkins. The former had but seventeen minutes, the latter only thirteen to 

spare.—On the following day, Mr. R. ft. Morris's sloop Alpha, 17 tons, took the 
remaining third-class prize. 


A FAMOUS VICTORY. 


The English journals indulge in liberal bursts of derision at the fact that 
the Czar has rewarded Gen. Osten-Sacken tor his share in the late fight 
between the allied fleets and the fortifications that defend the port of 
Odessa. This fight they claim as altogether a victory of their own, pro- 
nouncing the opposite exultations cf their enemy as but a new specimen 
of Muscovite braggadocio and imperial lying. Now, while we have no 
special sympathy with the Czar or with Osten-Sacken, though the latter 
is no doubt a clever and resolute man, (he is the brother of the General of 
the came name commanding an army-corps in the Principalities,) it may 
merhaps be worth while to look a little more carefully into the merits of 
this visteey at Odessa, and ascertain, if possible, on which side the brag- 

and humbug really figure, especially as this is the first and only 
between the allies and the Russians, of which we have yet received 
any report. é . 

As appears by the official documents on both sides, the object of the al- 
lied fleet in appearing before Odessa was to summon the Governor to de- 
diver up, as a reparation for the round shot fired at a British Sag of truce, 
all British, French and Russian vessels in the harbour. Now they must 
have known that he would not make any reply to such a summons, and 
must therefore have been prepared to take by force what they had asked 
for in vain, and if they failed in this object they suffered a genuine defeat, 
whatever damage they may have done to the enemy. 

What, then, were the odds? The very decree of the Russian Govern- 
meat, which appointed Osten-Sacken to the command of the vast terri- 
tory he governs, situated immediately on the rear of the army of the Da- 
aabe, and the fact of his selecting for his residence the town of Odessa, 
shows the importance naturally and justly attributed by the Russians to 
this point. Odessa is the place, of all others, where a hostile landing 
might do them the most harm. There the enemy would find not only all 
the resources ofa large town, but those, too, of the granary of all Europe ; 
and there they would be nearest to the line ofcommunication and retreat 
of the Rassian army in Turkey. Under these circumstances, the two Ad- 
mirals must have known that they would find the place defended by a nu- 
merous garrison, and that any attempt at landing, with what sailors and 
marines they might have to spare for that purpose, would at once be re- 
pelied. But without landing and taking possession of the harbour, if not 
the town, at least for a moment, they could not expect to liberate the Bri- 
tish and French ships now confined there. Their only remaining chance for 
accomplishing their object would have been to bombard the town itself 
most furiously, so as to make it unsafe for any body of troops to remain 
fim it, and then to attempt a rescue of the ships. But it is doubtful whe- 
rther that purpose could have been effected by a bombardment upon a large 
Voewn with very wide streets and extensive squares, where comparatively 
little room is occupied by combustible buildings. The Admirals, then, 
must have known that if their demand on Osten-Sacken was refused, they 
bad no means of eaforcing it. They thought, however, that after the fir- 
ee ho @ flag of truce, something must be undertaken against Odessa, and 
#0 they went on their errand. 

The approaches to Odessa, on the seaside, were defended by six batte- 
wies, which must have been armed with some forty or fifty guns of 24 and 
48 pounds caliber. Of these batteries only two or three were engaged, 
the attacking force keeping out of range of the remainder. Against 
these batteries eight steam frigates carrying about 100 guns were brought 
to act ; but as from the nature of the maneuver, the guns of only one side 
of the ships could be used, the superiority in the number ef the guns on 

the part of the allics was considerably diminished. In respect of the ca- 

ber, they must have been about equal, for if a 24 pound gun is inferior 
to a long 32 pounder, a 48 pounded of heavy metal must certainly be 
equal to 56 er 68 pound shell guas, which cannot stand full charges of 
powder. Finally, the vulnerable nature of ships, as compared with breast- 

and the insecurity of aim produced by the ship’s motion, are such 





‘that even a still greater numerical superiority in the artillery of a fleet 
over that of srand-batteries will leave some odds in favour of the latter. 
Witness the aiair at Hckornforde in Schleswig (1849) where two batteries 
with 20 guns between them destroyed an 84 gun-ship, disabled and cap- 
tured o 44 gun-frigate, aud beat off two heavily armed steamers. 

The fight, as long as it was confined to artillery and to the eight steam- 
ets, may therefore be considered a pretty equal one, even allowing for 
the superiority of range and accuracy which, during the struggle, the 

French guas were found to a The consequence was that the 
of destruction went on very slowly. Two Russian guns dismounted 
were the only result of several hours fring. At length the allies came up 
eloser and changed their tactics. They abandoned the system of firing 
atom stone walls of the batteries in order to send shells and rockets 
into the B shipping and the military establishments in and around 
‘the harbour. This told. The object aimed at was large enough to make 
sa teen hit some vulnerable part, and the whole was soon on fire. The 
magazine behind that battery on the mole-head, which had offer- 
ae men stetive ey . and h 
: e of the fire all around, forced its 
to retire. Russian artillerymen had shown on t' 
very little skill but very great bravery. Their guns and 
very defective and their powder extremely weak. 
the only result of the whole action. Four Russian guns had 
in the battery on the mole-head; all the other batteries 
ved any damage at all. The explosion of the powder maga- 
been very severe ; from its situation close behind the 
that it was the special magazine of this battery con- 
ammunition for a single day, say 60 or 100 rounds for 
now, if we deduct the probable number of rounds 
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a.veady used in the course of the day, there can hardly have remained 
more than 300 weight of powder. What the damage done to other estab- 
lishments may amount to we have no means of judging the allies of 
course could not ascertain it, while the Russians put it down at the very 
lowest figure. From the Russian report, however, it would appear that 
the vessel burnt were not men-of-war, as the Anglo-French reports state 
them to have been; probably they were, besides some merchantmen, 
transports and government nger steamers. We have, besides, never 
received any previous information that any Russian men-of-war were at 
essa. 


Two French and one or two English merchantmen succeeded during the 
action in escaping from the harbour ; seven British merchantmen remain 
confined there to the present day. Thus the “ gallant”’ Admirals have 
not succeeded in enforcing their demand, as they bad to retreat without 
obtaining any positive result, without even silencing more than one out 
of six batteries, they may consider themselves fairly beaten off. They lost 
very few men ; but several ships’ hulls were damaged and the French 
steamer Vauban was once set on fire by a red-hot ball, and had to retire 
for a while from the action. R 

This is the sum of what the British press calls ‘Glorious news from 
Odessa,” and which in British eyes has wiped out all the former short- 
comings of Admiral Dundas. Nay, this action has so much raised the 
public expectations in England that we are seriously told, the Admirals 
having now ascertained the excessive superiority of the range of their 
guns over the Russian ones, have positively resolved to try a bombard- 
ment of Sevastopol ; indeed, they did go there and fire a few shots. But 
this is the purest humbug, for whoever has once looked upon a plan of 
Sevastopol, knows that an attack, bombardment or not, upon that town 
and harbour, unless it be a mere sham-fight outside the bay, must take 
place in narrow waters and within range even of field guns. 

—We may properly add to this simple exposé, that the gasconade of 
our English friends about this action,—in which they suffered a complete 
repulse and totally failed of their object—does not vary much from the 
general tone of their previous discussions and statements concerning the 
war, Whatever be the result of the struggle, impartial history must, we 
think, place upon her record, that its early stages were marked by quite 
as much humbug, prevarication, deception, diplomatic bad faith, military 
bragging and lying on the side of England as on that of Russia.—V. Y. 
Tribune, June 5. 

—_———_—— 

Roya Lapies’ Costumes.—At the State Ball given by her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, the 17th ult., the Queen wore a dress of 
white crépe lisse, spangled with gold bouillons, with white tulle, and 
trimmed with wreaths of green bay-leaves and red berries, ivy-leaves and 
ribbon The dress was ornamented with diamonds. Her Majesty 
wore a head-dress to correspond with the flowers, ornamented with dia- 
monds. The Duchess of Kent wore a dress of white silk, brocaded with 
silver of British manufacture, trimmed with white lace, and having the 
stomacher ornamented with diamonds. Her Royal Highness’s head dgess 
was formed of sky-blue velvet, ostritch feathers, and diamonds. The Du- 
chess of Cambridge wore a dress of grey satin, trimmed with white Honi- 
ton lace ; the stomacher. of diamonds and emeralds ; the necklace of dia- 
mands and emeralds. Her Royal Highness wore a diamond tiara. The 
Princess Mary wore a dress of apple-green crape, over a rich glacé silk 
petticoat of the same colour : the bottom of the dress was trimmed with 
crape and garlands of white roses. The Princess had an over-skirt of 
crape, looped up with garlands of white roses; the stomacher was orna- 
mented with diamonds; the necklace was pearls and diamonds. Her 
Royal Highness wore round her head a wreath of white roses and green 
ge with diamond stars in front, and diamond and carbuncle stars at 
the back. 


MapamE DE Batzac’s Surr.—The suit of Madame de Balzac against 
Alexandre Dumas for persisting in his offensive kindness in erecting, 
against her wishes, a tomb over the grave of her late husband, has been 
decided. Counsel showed pretty plainly that the ombeau was merely a 
pretext for a series of glaring puffs for Alexandre Dumas’ new Journal, 
the Mosquetaire, and proved moreover that an architect had been for 
many months engaged by Madame de Balzac to erect a monument. The 
Court decided that though Dumas wasnot justified in forcing his tombeau 
on the family, he was fully entitled by his admiration for the gloire of 
Balzac to erect a monument to his memory—in other words the complaint 
was dismissed. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Edward Thornton, Secretary of Legation at Mexico, to be H.M. Consul. 
General and Charge d’Affaires at New Granada, in the place of General D. F. 
O'Leary, deceased.—_Mr. Frederick Warre to be an unpaid attaché to H.M. 
mission at Washington.—W. Young, Esq., to be Attorney-General ; L. M. Wil- 
kins, Esq., to be Provincial Secretary ; W. A. Henry, Esq., to be Solicitor-Ge- 
neral ; and J. B. Uniacke, Esq., to be Commissioner of Crown Lands for the 
province of Nova Scotia.—W. H. Rawstorne, Esq., to be Postmaster for the 
island of Mauritius—Major G. Howard Vyse, of the Sec. Regt. of Life Guards, 
E be oe of the Gentlemen Ushers to her Majesty, in the room of E. Hobhouse, 

tsq., dec. 


Amy. 


Wanr-Orrice, May 26.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; J W Trotter, Gent, to 
be Assist-Sarg. 9th Ft; R W Meadows, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Anderson, 
pro on Staff. 27th Ft; Maj Williamson to ‘be Lt-Col, w-p; Capt Touzel to be 
Maj, w-p,v Williamson. To be Capts, w-p: Lt Manley; Lt Warren; Lt the Hon 
L Cary, v Touzel. To be Lts, w-p: Ens Murphy, v Manly; Ens Gresson, vy 
Warren ; Ens Davis, vy Cary; Lt M‘Bean, trom 23nd Ft ; Lt Cairncross, from 
22nd Ft; Lt Sladen, trom 22nd Ft; Lt Gammell, from 22nd Ft; Lt Burke, from 
22nd Ft ; Lt Rouch, from h-p Ceylon Rifle Regt ; Lt Grahame, from 22nd Ft; 
Lt Macpherson, from 22nd Ft. ‘To be Assist-Surgs: M‘Leod Cameron, M B; L. 
Kidd, MB. 34th Ft; R J Worthington, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Powell, pro 
on Staff. 53d Ft; Ens Humfrey to be Lt, b-p, v Lloyd, whose pro, b-p, has been 
cancelled. 59th Ft; Lt Crage, from lst W 1 Regt, to be Lt, v Sullivan, pro, 
w-p, toan Unatt Co. 90th Ft; R W Jackson, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Mac- 
lise, pro on Staff. 91st Ft; R Watson, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Read, app to 
Grenatier Gds.—Rl Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt Arbuthnot to be First Lt, yv 
Winn, ret. 

Srarv.—Lt Griffin, from Paymaster of 97th Regt, to be Adjt of a Recruit Dist, 
v Pieters, pro, w-p, to an Unatt Co. 


Hosritat Starr.—To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces: Reid, Gent; Hunger- 
ford, Gent ; Hudson, Gent; Johnson, Gent; Calder, Gent; Price, Gent; Ren- 
dell, Gent; Sheehy, MD; Youell, Gent; Titterton, Gent; Taylor, Gent; Reid, 
MD; and Taylor, MD. 

In the augmentation of the regiments to twelve companies, now in course of 
arrangement, it was intended that one-half of the companies should be given by 
ok pag of lieutenants on full pay, and the other half to captains trom the 

alf pay list ; but as there are not any lieutenants on the half pay list available 
for service, above 300 ensigns will obtain promotion, and a corresponding num- 
ber of candidates on the list at the Horse Guards will be nominated to com- 
missions.—The Essex Rifles are about to take the military duty of the Tower of 
London.—The Government have presented Mr. Pritchett with £1000 for im- 
proving the bullet which they have adopted.—The 46th (replacing the 97th, 
ordered to Canada), 63rd, 21st, 20th, and 34th Regiments, and Ist battalion of 
Rifles, now forming the reserved divisions, are under orders for Greece. The 
63rd numbers 1300, and the 2ist 1260 rank and file. 


Navy. 


DesTRUCTION OF 4 GuN-Boat.—The paddlewheel steamer Jasper, 2, under 
command of Lt. Crawley, took fire and blew up, on Monday, the 15th ult., off 
Beachy-Head in the British Channel. Great exertions were made by the offi- 
cers and crew to extinguish the flames; but they were finally compelled to take 
their boats, and were picked up and carried into Brighton. The Jasper is not 
much a loss. She was an old and meritless craft.—The officers and men have 
been tried by Court-Martial and acquitted of all blame. The Meander, 44, 
Commodore Talbot, has arrived at Portsmouth from the Cape of Good Hope. 


By the death of Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, Capt. Michael Seymour, Superin- 
tendent of Devonport Dockyard, and at present Flag-Captain to Sir Charles 
Napier, in the Baltic, attains his flag. 

ApProINnTMENTS.—Vice-A dmiral the Hon. Wm. Gordon supersedes Vice-Admi- 
ral Josceline Percy at Sheerness, and Capt. Chas. Smith is selected as his flag- 
captain, and has recived his appointment to the Waterloo. Mr. Alex. Kent, 
who was ates Secretary to Sir John Ommapney at Devonport, is the secretary 
to the Hon. sont Oca tee Robert Smart, K.H., at present Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Coast Volunteers, to be Captain-Superintendent at Pem- 
broke Dockyard, in succession to Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart., whose period of 
service has expired; W. J. C. Clifford to command the Sphinx, paddle, of 500- 
horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth; T. Hope to command the Indefati- 
gable, 50, commissioned at Devonport.—Commrs: A. Boyle to the Indefutigable, 
50; Strode, prom. from Lt. of the Victory, to that ships F. A. Campnell to the 
Hornet, 16.—Lts: St. John from the Excellent, J. A. R. Dunlop, F. Payne, and 
Hon. W. Ward to tke rye 50; H. A. Clavering, Algar, and H. G. 
Earle, to the Mariner, 12;°J. Willcox to the Wolverine, 12; T. Cartwright to 
the Wellesley, 72; J. B. Ballard to the Ceylon, receiving-ship at Malta; J. Cow- 
ley to the Victory; C. G. Nelson to the Excellent.—Surgeons: Slight to the Re- 
tribution in the Black Sea; J, Belcher, M.D. to the Wolverine, 12, sloop, at 
Chatham.—Paymasters: W.L. Wright tothe Wasp inthe Black Sea; W. Thorn 
to the Hornet; F. Gransmore to the Indefatiagble; J. Lewis to the Saturn, 


Dickson, commander in Admiral Dundas’s flag-ship Britannia. He has been 
promoted to the rank of captain for his services in command of the rocket -boats 
at the bombardment of 


Obituary. 


Fanny Forrester.—Of this lady, whose death was announced last week, 
the Philadelphia Register of the 3rd inst., contains the following notice: 


“ The telegraph brings us intelligence of the death of one who has filled a large 
space in the public affection. Mrs. Judson—better known as Fanny Forrester— 
has closed her brief but brilliant career. She was a native of Central New York 
and, with nothing but a fine education and a noble heart, commenced life as a 
teacher at a female seminary in Utica, N.Y. While here she published some 
poetical effusions in the Knickerbocker Magazine. In the month of June, 1844, 
while visiting some friends in New York City, she wrote a sketch forthe New 
Mirror, just starting under the auspices of Gen. Morris and Nathaniel Parker 
Willis. An interview between the parties was the result, and this was followed 
by a series of papers under the charming nom de plume of Fanay Forrester, the 
tirst one making its appearance on the 29thof June, 1844. These sketches and 
essays were collected previous to her sailing to India, in a volume entitled «* A}- 
derbrook.”’ 

“ Her health being feeble, she determined to spend a winter in this city, and 
while here became acquainted with the Rev. Adoniram Judson, Baptist Mis- 
sionary to Burmah, to whom she was married in July, 1847. ‘They immediately 
sailed for India, where she endured the most harassing privations without a 
murmuring word. Her clothing, books, and even the treasured remembrances 
of distant friends, were stolen by the barbarians. On account of decling health 
she was forced to return home, and has continued to grow worse up to the time 
of her death. She died of consumption at Hamilton, Canada West, surrounded 
by kind friends and ardent admirers. 


Vice-ApMiRaL Hype Parker.—Admiral Parker was First Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty in the last as well as the present administration. He first served 
afloat in the Navy in 1799; and saw much and varied service during the war 
with France, and also in the war with the U. S.—In 1831, Capt. Parker was no- 
minated an Extra Naval Aide-de-Camp to King William IV. He attained flag- 
rank November 23, 1841; and from August 4, 1842, until the close of 1847, he 
held the appointment of Admiral-Superintendent at Portsmouth. In 1845 he 
commanded. an experimental squadron. He was nominated a O.B., April 18, 
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Sir George CAmMpBeLL.—We have to announce the death of Sir Geor, 
Comenen, elder brother of the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
which event took place at his seat, Edenwood, Fifeshire. Sir George, who was 
created a Knight Bachelor in 1833, was eldest son of the Rev. George Campbell, ° 
D.D., minister of Cupar, Fifeshire, and was one year the senior of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who was born in 1779. 


BARBARINA, DowaGer LApy Dacre.—The Dowager Baroness Dacre died at 
her residence in Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, on the 17th ult, in her 82nd year. 
This lady was almost the last of that brilliant and intellectual coterie of which 
Miss Burney, since Madame D’Arblay, was the chief ornament.—Lady Dacre 
was third daughter of the late Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart. She married 
first, V. H. Wilmot, Esq., of Farnborough, Hants; and secondly, Thomas, 20th 
Lord Dacre, who died, without issue, March 21, 1851. 


Tue Rey. Exvias THackeray.—This respected clergyman died on the 29th 
April, at the Vicarage, Dundalk, aged eighty-three, having been upwards of half 
a century Vicar of that town, and for 7, years Rector of Louth.—Mr. 
Thackeray was a scion of the well-known Cambridgeshire family of Thackeray. 
After being educated at Eaton, he became a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and studied for orders; but a regiment of Fencible Dragoons being 
raised in Cambridge, he accepted a troop, and proceeded with his regiment to 
Ireland, early in 1797; where during the insurrection that occurred in that and 
the subsequent year, he saw some service, — on duty on the landing of the 
French prisoners at Buncrana, on Lough Swilly, county Donegal. After Sir 
John Borlase Warren’s action, he was the officer selected by the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Earl of Cavan, to convey the celebrated Wolfe Tone as a prisoner 
to Dublin.— While stationed at Londonderry, Mr. Thackeray married Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Hiil, Bart., and M.P. for that city, and sister of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Hill, Bart,, who died Governor of Trinidad: by this lady he 
had no issue.— After being employed for some time in the superintendence of 
the Yeomanry corps in that locality, and having attained the rank of Major, Mr. 
Thackeray followed up his eviginal intention of entering the Church. He was 
nominated to the living of Dundalk, by Lord Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant of 
ireland; and, after having been for some time the Incumbent of Limavady and 
Ardee, he was appointed to the living of Louth.—Mr. Thackeray took great 
ae in re-modelling and re-organising the Protestant Charter Schools of Ire- 
and. 

The popular author, W. M. Thackeray, is a cousin of the deceased, and has 
illastrated him in his tour through Ireland. In another, and a somewhat sarcas- 
tic, work of Mr. W. M. Thackeray, the sutirist’s pen appears checked, and a 
very graceful and becoming compliment is paid to the profession to which be- 
longed “the gentle Elias’”—no doubt meaning his relative.—London Il. News. 


At Brompton, from the effects of oper and privation experienced during 


four years’ Arctic service in search of Sir John Franklin, Lieut. W. H. Hooper, 
R.M., aged 27, author of “‘ Ten Months amongst the Tents of the Tuski,” and 
“ Incidents of a Boat Expedition to the Maekenzie River.”—At Wardour Castle, 
the Hon. Laura, third daughter of Lord Arundell. She married in 1820, Lieut- 
Colonel Macdonell, C.B., (Glengarry,) by whom she has left an only son, Lieu- 
tenant in the 71st Highlanders.—W. Drake, Esq., Paymaster R.N., late of the 
Agamemnon,—At Guernsey, Capt. T. Edmonds, R.N. 


jAusic. 


A lull in the region of sweet sounds, though it may be only the prelude to a 
fall burst of them. The Tribune, that ought be well-informed, bids us hope for 
a monster festival in the Crystal Palace, with Jullien conducting a band and 
chorus of fifteen hundred performers !—Maretzek’s importations from Europe 
are beginning alse to make their appearance.—The only other item of gossip 
that we hear, is the quiet departure of Ole Bull and Strakosch for California, 
for the purpose of giving Concerts amongst the gold-diggers. 


Drama. 


—My occupation’s nearly gone. In a week or two, I expect to retire into 
private life, and the unfathomable abysm of my unutterable grief—not for the 
drama, but for the most Beautiful of Her Sex who still says No. No! in this 
refulgent weather when all nature is imparadised. No! when there is not 
ripple in the waters, a sigh in the wind, a shadow in the sunset, but says, Yes! 
be happy! Ah me! I yearn for musquitoes; the peaceful butterfly is in vain; 
no gilded summer for me, but Arctic rays of lurid light, blue fire, trombones, 
and cold baths.—In such high communion let me, like Emerson, study the grand 
strokes of rectitude, ‘ a certain solidity of merit, that has nothing to do with 
opinion, and which is so essentially and manifestly virtue, that it is taken for 
granted. 

In the mean time I will unbend to the contemplation of things mundane, and 
in a most wretched frame of mind direct attention to Mr. Buckstone’s cheerful 
Qomedy of “ Leap Year.” This work had some success on its production in 
London, and deserved it; not because it is particularly good, but because it i® 
particularly artistic. The plot is absurd enough for a broad farce, but it is 
so subdued, so interwoven with touches of consummate skill, so mildly deve- 
loped, that it is thoroughly presentable in a Comedy. Mrs. Flora Flowerdew, 
a widow of fortune, falls in love with her Flunkey. One naturally exclaims 
Walker !, at such a catastrophe ; and Mr. Buckstone, with his eye intently 
fixed on nature, has singularly enough so christened his hero. Walker (a scion 
of that great house which supplies us alike with Twopenny-postmen and Pre- 
sidents of Loaver California) is the interesting Flunkey ; a most amiable, ac- 
complished, and gentlemanly man in buttons ; but negligent in the essential of 
calves. Towards this splendid hero Mrs. Flora Flowerdew exercises her privi- 
lege of Hleapen. 

In the hands of any other than a thorough dramatist, such an incident would 
be simply ridiculous. Mr. Backstone however is an adept, and knows precisely 
what an audience can “ stand.” He has consequently produced a piece, which 
is amusing and worth seeing. 

The acting and costuming of this little comedy at WaLLack’s is excellent. 
Brougham, Thompson, and Walcot, with Mrs. Hoey and Mrs. Stephens, were as 
good as it is possible for any artists to be. Mr. Vincent as Captain Mouser 
was out of his element, and Mrs. Brougham as Miss O'Leary was—weil, what 
she usually is. ALVA. 


Mus. ANNA Cora Mowartt.—Though Hymen, on Wednesday last, changed 
the name of this fair lady, the world theatrical will continue to speak of her by 
the one she then resigned. Briefly then, Mrs. Mowatt has finally retired from 
the Stage, her last engagement having been a most brilliant and profitable one 
at Boston, and her last performance having taken place at Niblo’s, on Saturday 
of last week, when, under the most flattering tokens of regard, she received at 
the hands of her many friends and admirers a Benefit substantial and compli- 
mentary.—Mrs. Mowatt was married on Wednesday, at her father’s residence 
at Ravenswood, to William F. Ritchie, Esq., one of the Editors of the Richmond 





Promorrons.—The first D eqns for the Russian war has been conferred 
upon a most deserving and long-service officer, namely, on Commander J. B. 


Enquirer. A brilliant féte took place on the occasion. 
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New Books. | 
Tae Recreations or CuristorHer Norrs. Boston, 1854. Phillips, | 
Sampson, and Co.—The critic who has to toil through many a wearying 
page, for the sake perhaps of saying in honesty but a few brief words, | 
sees in such @ volume as this a claim but for a moment’s attention. A | 
new edition—Professor Wilson—-recent death— Blackwood—every one | 
familiar—of course—and so. forth.—There’s the expected paragraph, 
plocked-out if not polished ; and such an one we designed. | But who can 
control his Fate? Kit North—and be hanged to him in connection 
with whom we meant but to satiefy ourselves that we had him here ina 
double-columned octavo, has cheated us out of one, two, ay three or four 
precious hours. Don’t touch him, if your physician orders you to go to 
ped early, or if, like hapless editors, you have about twice as much on 
your hands as you can accomplish. Don’t stroll with him to Grassmere ; 
or range the Moors ; or saunter through Dreamland ; or talk of poetry, or 
birds, or flowers. Don’t; we warn you. He has caught us, and nailed 
as down, nobody knows how long, whilst a score of ngw books are lying 
pefore us with leaves uncut. Worst of all, the cannie Scot unfits us for 
any fellowship but his own ; and on our word, having found our “ Recrea- 
tions” in his, we are balf-tempted to recommence them. The reader may 
guess what a thorotgh homage to glorious old Kit is embodied in such an 
admission, when we tell him that the “Noctes’” are not comprised in this 
collection, and that a portrait of him “in his sporting jacket,” fronting 
the title-page, looks like a cross between T. P. Cooke in “ Black-eyed Su- 
san” and one of Mr. ——’s “ portraits of a gentleman,” from the walls of 
the National Academy of Design. 

Huis, Laxes, anp Forest Streams. By S. H. Hammond. New 
York. 1854. J. C. Derby.—A ramble through the wild and picturesque 
district that lies Westward of Lake Champlain is here described, by one 
who traversed it in company with a hunter-guide, tramping and camping 
and learning all the pleasant mysteries of wood-craft.—This region is re- 
markable for the iafinity of small lakes that are spread over its surface, 
and of rivers that thread their way through it. Amongst the former are 
the Chazy, the Chateaugay, and the Rugged Lake: amongst the latter the 
St. Regis, the Saranacs, and the Racquette river. All abound with fish, 
and the islands and mainland are teeming with game. Forest scenery 
therefore, and canoe expeditions, and sporting adventures are the author’s 
legitimate materials; and of them he makes agreeable use. In one re- 
spect however he differs from the generality of writers who publish their 
experiences of this sort of life. Though he seems to have a keen eye and 
a steady band, and to take delight in making rod or rifle supply his wants, 
he takes no savage pleasure in slaughtering so many head of deer, or 
basketting so many dozens of trout. He is the most merciful sportsman 
we ever encountered in print ; just the antipodes of Gordon Cumming. 
And we confess we like him all the better for it. There is a comforting 
novelty in finding a man securing his venison steak and dish of fish ; and 
then noting down the habits and peculiarities of animal life, without the 
usual propensity to bloodshed. Mr. Hammond’s relish for the healthful, 
invigorating exercise of his bodily faculties might stimulate a certain 
class of persons, who imagine that the Nimrods have all the fun of excur- 
sions such as this to themselves. 

The volume is eked out to 340 pages, by the author endowing bis hun- 
ter-guide with a needless quantum of prosaic eloquence. Such men as 
“Tucker” are often shrewd fellows; and sometimes they drop remarks 
well worth committal to print. But if they “ talked-book,” as they are 
too often mis-represented te do, they would bore the traveller, ere his 
ground were half-covered. We should like a short-hand writer to take 
down the precise words of one of these backwoodsmen, and compare the re- 
cord with what is set down for them in print. If we don’t greatly mistake, 
the stenographers would never make them talk of birds “ taking to their 
wings,” of vines throwing out their “‘ slender arms,” of “ waters in their 
ceaseless flow,’”’ and using many a pretty idyllic phrase that goes down 
smoothly enough when given us in the third person, but which we can’t 
swallow in the first. This is the commonest of all faults in authorship ; 
but how it destroys the illusion! 

Nevertheless, you may pass an agreeable hour with Mr. Hammond, and 
his “ hills, lakes, and forest streams.’’ Perhaps you will trace Darley, 
the artist, in a few well-engraved wood-cuts. 


Tutrty Years In THE U.S. Senate. By Thomas H. Benton. New 
York. 1854. Appletons.--To review this work, of which the first volume, 
or one half, is before us, would scarcely accord with the scope and pur- 
poses of this journal. Its receipt however must be acknowledged ; and it 
is impossible to cast the most casual glance over its 740 pages, without 
pronouncing it a remarkable monument of industry, ability, and party 
zeal, highly flavoured, though not spoiled by its dash of egotism. This 
last infusion was of course to be expected. The very title-page announces 
it ; and perhaps in quoting the title-page at length, we shall most fairly 
Convey to the reader a general idea of the book. It is thus printed: 
“Thirty Years View ; or a History of the Working of the American Go- 
vernment for thirty years, from 1820 to 1850. Chiefly taken from the 
private papers of General Jackson, and the speeches of ex-Senator Ben" 
ton, with his actual view of Men and Affairs: With historical notes and 
illustrations, and some notices of eminent deceased Contemporaries: Bya 
Senator of Thirty Years.’’—The vigorous intellect, untamable energy, and 
strong political doctrines of Colonel Benton, must make this work a sub- 
ject, amongst Americans, for deep study and endless criticism.—It is in 
form a bulky octavo. 


Tue Comptere Portica Works or Samugn Rogers. Edited by Epes 
Sargent. Boston. 1854. Phillips and Co.—If the present age produce 
Ro great poets, it certainly takes delight in honouring the great of past 
ages, and even those who have been favourites in their day, without any 
claim to the highest place on Parnassus. Of these latter is Samuel Ro- 
gers, a graceful, elegant, pleasing, and scholarly worshipper of the Muse ; 
and a Meccenas also, of whose hospitality not a few of the leading men of 
letters have partaken, since a time whereto the “oldest inhabitant” 
scarcely looks back.—This edition, in small octavo, is a beautiful one ; 
and in it the biographical memoir of Rogers’s uneventful life has the merit 


of showing the opinions entertained of him by many of his eminent con- 
temporaries. 


Wenstry ; a Srony Wirsovr a Morat. Boston. 1854, Ticknor and 
Co.—The readers of Putnam's Magazine, in which this charming story 
first appeared, will need no recommendation from us to renew their ac- 
quaintance with an old friend in a new form. To the rest of the world we 
can only say, buy a copy of “ Wensley” at once. It is the pleasaatest 


essay, the best New England tale, and the most complete little bock of its 
class, written in a long time, 


. COUNTERPARTS ; OR, THE Cross oF Love. B “Cc 
, ’ § . By the Author of “ Charles 
enya London.— Charles Auchester’? was brought into notice 
Men cnn eee ene report that it contained a portraiture of 
“aa om sees the fact that any revelations concerning that beloved 
rage |p ed man of genius find an eager public in England. Encou- 
> a : oe Mt tg say intoxicated—by the attention paid to 
dical el, its author sives out a second story, as wild, florid, and rhapso- 
al as if the least sane passages in Mr. Disraeli’s “ Vivian Grey”’—-4n 


Mr. Melville’s “ Typee’”’—and in “ Vj ; 

ee —all “ Villete” had been fl into the caul- 
= with the hope of the mixture turning out eaaeaer anosinlngty 
Sublime and beautiful—The hero of ‘* : 


physician, whose wi ndom, courage. bene nterparts” is a young Jewish 


practises. The heroine is an inscrutable teacher in a ladies’ boarding- 
school, who happens to be called down to speak to the physician when he 


is summoned to attend asick pupil. Dr. Sarona, on seeing Miss Dudleigh, 
perceives that sbe herself is in great peril—on the verge of a brain fever, 
—and, at once, brings her to his house, and domesticates her there with 
his perfect sister Salome. Thus begins the tale: and the characters and 
incidents through which it leads us are in perfect correspondence with 
the probabilities of its commencement. Six miles from X. there lives, 
by the side of the sea, a young poet,—Very rich, very childish, and ver 
wayward. He is a darling friend of Dr. Sarona’s ; and, on Miss Dudleig 
making his acquaintance, she is smitten to the heart,--all X. (including 
Miss Sarona) imagining the while that she and the Doctor are about “ to 
make a match of it.” So far from this being the case, Dr. Sarona is, 
about the same time, fatally wounded by the charms of Miss Rose de Ber- 
ri, a protégée of Miss Dudleigh’s, which lady the young poet, Bernard, 
marries. But it appears afterwards, that the young poet would have pre- 
ferred to marry Miss Dadleigh rather than Rose ; and had only refrained 
from trying to win the former because he imagined that the Doctor was 
in love with her. We have given the merest possible skeleton of this 
case of delicate distress :—the combinations of self-sacrifice and misunder- 
standing, with which it is filled up, being too numerous for present re- 
cital. What has been said, moreover. will, in no respect, forestall the 
close of the story. It is told in even wilder and more gorgeous language 
than its predecessor :—and of this we will give a specimen or two, lest we 
be thought critical without just cause.— 

Red-Haired Ladies.—‘ The Ladies Lake and the Viscount Windermere their 
brother, who appeared to be extending over them a haughty yet serene super 
intendence, had all red hair, a vivid violent red, not too fine, but waved and 
crisped like the ripples of a river in a breeze. Together with red hair, they 

ossessed those waxen complexions of the rafus temperament when poured 
into aristocratic mould.” 

A Partner in a Waltz.—-‘ He never glanced aside from her, nor ever spokc 5 
but, with the whirling measure, his gaze expanded, riveted more and more: 
the pupil overspread the iris; the lustrous sea-green in its grey was lost; and 
the look become more like a crouching leopard’s than that of a man and a poet; 
with a soft fierceness and subtile detestation, which can only be so described. 
Nor was the similitude destroyed by the smile that divided the lips, and, 
through their mysterious parting, showed the glitter of teeth like snow :—a 
bluish white rather than = ivory. The vietim, all unconsciously, was ga- 
thered to the spell: stern as she was, and scarcely woman-hearted, she was 
bowed to the bending expression—not approuch.” 

A Wonderful Face.— Already his face—so far the clearer when absent from 
regard—instead of fading into the mist of distance, as other faces fade, was 
burning its cold white tire, ai everlasting star upon her brain. His voice, not 
his words, seemed clinging to her lips, like those unheard whispers of the touch 
which men call kisses. That exalted, almost unnatural ectasy, which lifts the 
martyr into insufferable calm; which presses on the dying like a sea of light, 
—wrapped, folded, interpenetrated her. She never was with Sarona, whose 
— nature was unsheathed instead of shaded by the spell of presence, out 
she remembered the one expression of his love; now withholden from his glance, 
now iced beneath his smile, but which once had dawned in a moment that 
stretched throughout eternity.” 

The above are only three among a thousand similar passages that could 
be cited. Yet in the midst of all this “ clotted nonsense,” (to avail our- 
selves of Johnson’s phrase) the just reader will find that there is somewhat 
of power and passion imbedded. The writer has wrought Aim(?)self up 
into believing that such fine language is deep and real ; but not, as some- 
times happens in like cases, out of poverty so much as out of perversity 
There is genuine self-delusion in his frenzy, we imagine—not conscious 
imposture. Could be prevail on himself to respect the modest bounda- 
ries of common sense, he might become a good novelist--whereas, should 
a third tale oatdo ‘* Counterparts” as far as ** Counterparts” outdoes its 
predecessor, his case must be given up as one of hopeless disease, past the 
power even of so omnipotent a philanthropist as Dr. Sarona to resieve.— 


Atheneum. 
Pine Arts. 


We quoted, last week, a statement concerning the immense prices re 
cently paid in London for modern English pictures. The mail by the 
Asia has since brought us a letter from a friend in that city, from which 
the annexed extract may be found interesting. 


The prices paid for works by the best modern English artists will as- 
tonish many of your readers. The colle tion of paintings of the late Lord 
Charles Vere Townshend was sold at auction here on the 13th inst., by 
Messrs, Christie and Manson. Modern pictures brought enormous prices, 
especially as none of those sold were considered in the highest class of 
productions of the respective artists. 

A small picture by W. Frith of the Royal Academy, called *‘ Prayer,” 
after an active competition, was knocked down at four hundred and ten 
guineas. A New York gentleman present in the room observed to- a 
friend, that he bad hoped to have obtained it for a hundred dollars.— 
“ The first Interview of Peter the Great with the Empress Catherine,” by 
Egg, Royal Academician, brought two hundred and fifty-five guineas.-- 
A small Oval, “‘ Wood Nymphs Bathing,” by Frost, Royal Academician, 
sold for four hundred and twenty guineas—A small picture—“ Sterne 
and the Grisette,’’ by Leslie, (the American Artist,) now a member of the 
Royal Academy, yielded the enormous sum of five hundred and ten gui- 
neas.—* Venus seeking for Cupid at the bath of Diana, who is surrounded 
by Nymphs in a beautiful landscape,” by Hilton, R.A., sold for six hun- 
dred and ten guineas.---No, 41, entitled * Morning, oa the Lake of Zurich, 
pilgrims embarking for the Church of Einsedeln”’—painted by Danby— 
after keen competition, was knocked down at siz hundred and siaty 
guineas. 

The Catalogue embraced a number of works reputed to be by “Old 
Masters ;”’ as a rule, these did not bring as many shiddings as the modern 
productions yielded pounds. 





THE LATE GEORGE CLINT, AND HIS Works.—The obituary of this week 
records the death of George Clint, whose inimitable pencil has done so 
much to preserve to posterity the comic excellences of Munden, Liston, 
and old Charles Mathews. Zoffany did not do more for Garrick and Par- 
sons than Clint has done for the great actors who had the good fortune to 
sit'to him. To many of the young frequenters of our popular exhibitions, 
the name of Clint, we suspect, is almost wholly unknown; but to any one 
conversant with art in this country, Clint’s claims to excellence as a 
painter in the line he delighted to excel in, are at once admitted. He is 
on his throne at the Garrick Club—in the collection of dramatic pictures 
formed by the late Charles Mathews, and now, by Mr. Durrant’s liberality, 
the property of the Club. 

In that small-sized picture from “ Love, Law, and Physic,” how admi- 
rably he has caught the artistic peculiarities of Mathews, Liston, Blan- 
chard, and Emery. In that scene from “* Lock and Key,” which bangs by 
ita side, how happily he has transferred to canvas the inimitable Munden, 
and the not less inimitable Mrs. Orger. In that small full-length of Mon- 
sieur Mallet, who that remembers the man, does not see at once before 
him the most versatile of actors, the elder Mathews. In that kit-kat head 
of Liston, how excellently well he has shown his skill in catching the ever- 
changing features of Liston. Or, when stepping from the Garrick to Rut- 
land-gate, who that has seen Liston as Paul Pry, but again beholds him 
--oh! how good he was, in that well-sustained conception. Clint was an 
able artist, and his pictures will rise in value, though he found no Vernon 
to encourage him. 

The pictures of Zoffany and Clint are in art, and to good old actors, 
what Cibber’s Apology, and some of Lamb’s Essays are in literature to 
the same almost now extinct class of people. 

Mr. Clint was the only artist who ever voluntarily withdrew from the 
ranks of the Royal Academy. He pursued a manly course. He was 
elected an Associate in 1821, and, after fourteen years of waiting for elec- 
tion into the highest ranks of the Academy, he, in 1835, resigned bis 
diploma. He would no longer, he said, suffer himself to remain in a po- 
sition that enabled his brethren to depreciate his talents. He had seen 
twenty vacancies occur, and seen them fi!ted up, in some few instances, 
by his seniors, but, in most instances, by his juniors, in point of election, 
and, we will add, talent. Between 1821 and 1835, the Academy had been 
enabled to elect into its ranks two-and-twenty Associates--viz., Clint, 
Wyattville, Jones, Pickersgill, Wilkins, Etty, Danby, Allan, Briggs, E. 
Landseer, Deering, Chalon, Eastlake, Newton, Cockerell, Witherington, 
Wyon, Stanfield, Geddes, Gibson, Uwins, and Lee. Of these twenty-two, 
all have been, or are, with three exceptions, Royal Academicians. The 
exceptions are--Mr. Geddes, who died an Associate ; Mr. Danby, who is 
still an Associate; and Mr. Clint, who withdrew in 1835. It was Mr. 
Clint’s belief that the prospects of an artist are seriously injured by any 
body of men who can, at every fresh vacancy, pass a slur upon his talents 
by electing his junior to that position which it is evident to the public he 
is anxious to obtain. Nay, Mr. Clint would urge, and did urge vehe- 
mently at the time, that an artist should not even be elected an Associate, 
unless it was clear to those who elected him that he had even ¢hen painted 
pictures of merit enough to entitle him to the full honours of the Aca- 
demy. Our wonder is, not that Mr. Clint withdrew, but that he was so 
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long in withdrawing. Now it is no matter in what way his prospects 


were injured ; it is enough that he has painted pictures that will live 


from their own high merits, and the able actors they perpetuate, while 
oil and canvas will hold together. Mr. Clint was in bis ony tae year, 
and was practising bis old calling within a few weeks of his death. We 
saw, a few days ago, a clever “ Falstaff” picture from his pencil, of thie 
year’s creation.--London Town-Talk, May 20. 





THE YOUNG EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


The beautiful and accomplished young Princess who bas just been ele- 
vated to the Imperial throne of Austria, personifies the fature of hope and 
rejuvenescence which now dawns on that empire, after all the terrible re- 
verses of the last revolutionary epoch. The life of a young girl of seven- 
teen, even though so exalted in station, necessarily affords but few mate- 
rials fur a biographical notice ; but the associations she brings with her 
help to fill the void, constituting, as they do, a presage of future stability 
to the empire over which she is called on conjointly to preside. The 
part played by Bavaria in the politics of Europe has been overlooked, 
because its results have not yet been commensurate with the foundations 
that have been laid. Of all the royalties that grew up under the shadow 
of Napoleon, that of Bavaria is the only one existing, because the only one 
founded on hereditary right ; and there certainly appears to be a degree 
of life in the Bavarian nation, and in the policy of the reigning family, 
strongly suggestive of affinity with the genius of the man to whom 

owed their regal title. We may be assured that, however much of love 
may have entered into the alliance which has just been completed at Vi- 
enna, it has not been merely what is ordinarily termed a love-match, bat 
that reasons of State policy have also entered into the plan. Happy the 
Monarchs who thus can make their interests coincide with their affections, 
The position of Austria is materially strengthened and improved by this 
close alliance with the reigning family of Bavaria. That kingdom, al- 
though oy a second-rate one in the Royal bierarchy of Barope, is fa- 
vourably placed for the attainment of power, or at least for the mainten- 
ance of an inconvenient neutrality. ith its people bardy and well com- 
pacted, with comparatively free legislative iuetitutions, a under- 
standing between the King and the people, and a command of the Danube 
and the Rhine, it is impossible to say to what degree of eminence it —_ 
not be raised by the agency of some Sovereign gifted with a genius ei 

for war or diplomacy. In fact, at a time when friendly relations between 
Bavaria and Austria were suspended, the statesmen of the former country 
began to dream of making ita kind of Southern Prussia. Austrian states- 
men have ever been desirous of keeping up friendly relations with this 
Power ; and, for five or six.centuries past, the alliances between the two 
= families have been frequent. The last of these marriages, that 
which has placed the subject of this notice on the throne of Austria, is 
not by any means the least important, considering the attitade assumed 
by the Great Northern Power of Germany ; so that thus a love-matech be- 
tween two persons so young as the Emperor and his Emprers may not be 
without its consequences of a certain degree of political importance. 

In the Romance of History the sorrows of Queens play a yay: aap 
part, and it might be easily shown, that those sorrows have for most 
part arisen from the custom, often unavoidable, but almost always pro- 
ductive of evil, of selecting the consorts of Kings from among 
of foreign race and manners. The history of England and Franee is fall 
of such examples. The German Sovereigns have not been 
subjected to the same necessity, because, from the number of 
and principalities into which Germany is divided, there has always been 
a wide field of choice. The domestic education, too, of German princes 
fit them to sustain their social obligations. We could cite a hundred in- 
stances of marriages of the class we have referred to, where the conjogal 
happiness of the contracted parties, arising from similarity of language, 
habits, ideas, and tastes, could not be surpassed by the most fortunate ex- 
amples in private life. The young Empress of Austria enters on her mar- 
ried life under these favourable auspices. She is not regarded as a stran- 
ger either by the family or the subjects of her busband. The two royal 
races have been so often allied before, that they are almost associated by 
the ties of consanguinity. The first of those unions dates at about the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the then Elector of Bavaria, Louis IL., 
married Matilda, the daughter of Rodolph of Hapsburg. Since that time 
there have been no fewer than twenty-four marriages between various 
members of the two Houses of Hapsburg and Wittelsbach. 

Elizabeth-Amétie-Eugénie, now the Empress of Austria, is the first cou- 
sin, on tne mother’s side, of the present King of Bavaria. On the father’s 
side, she is but remotely allied to the Royal tamily, being the danghter of 
ay er scion, the Duke Maximilian Joseph. This Prince inherited the 
romantesque character which had appeared in the persons of some of his 
ancestors. He was famous and beloved in Germany, not merely as a 
Prince, but alsoasa man. Aga traveller, he resembled the Prince Adal- 
bert of Prussia in our own day ; and he was the author of many German 
songs, which even at the present time are familiar to the people. There 
has been at all times a kind of idiosyncratic antagonism between the So- 
vereigns of Bavaria and their subjects. The latter, the Beeotians of Ger- 
many ; the former, from age to age, in the person of this or that Duke or 
Prince, scintillating with the brilliancy of poetic, artistic, military, or di- 
plomatic genius, Of this we have had a striking example in our own 
age. The brother-in-law of this very Duke Maximilian Joseph, and, by 
consequence, the uncle of the young Empress, was the eccentric King 
Louis, of questionable notoriety in association with Lola Montes. Not- 
withstanding all his epicurean follies, this Monarch is (for he stilk sar 
vives) sufficiently a poet to have almost worshipped that still more ec- 
centric personage. In the dishonourable éclat caused by these vag@ries 
the European public lost sight for the moment of the services the Monarch 
had rendered to his country in promoting its material advancement, and 
to the arts by his munificent patronage. Millions of money—much de- 
rived from his own private resources, more created by the spirit of enter 
prise—were applied, under bis guidance, to the advancement of publie: 
works throughout the country ; while his tasteful labours in the 
fying of the capital of his kingdom, and in rendering it a great focus of 
art-worsbip, will render his name honoured long after his senile follies 
shall have been buried in oblivion. 

The young Empress of Austria, then, is the daughter of one, and the 
niece of the other, of these Princes of the House of Wittelsbach, who 
have thus illumined the dull opacity of the Bavarian character, and have 
rendered their names familiar as household words throughout Germany. 
Report says that she has herself inherited much of the poetie organisation 
of these two Princes, and that in her the arts will have one more patron. 
The education given.to the Princesses of the German families is of the 
highest order ; and it is said that the young Empress has greatly profited 
by her instruction, especially in painting and music. é 

The Empress is the second daughter of the Duke Maximilian Joseph, who 
married a daughter of Maximilian Joseph, the first King of Bavaria, and sie 
ter of Louis the Monarch, who abdicated the throne in 1848, leaving it to 
bis son Maximilian Joseph the Second, the present King. She was born 
on the 24th of Dec., 1837, and is, therefore, in her seventeenth year. When 
political events bad led to the abdication of the late Emperor of Austria 
in favour of the young Archduke Francis Joseph, the family and coupsel- 
lors of the Duke sought for him a suitable alliauce. Tradition pointed to 
the House of Wittelsbach, and nature had done the rest. A Princess 
of that family—young, beautiful, accomplished, amiable--had already at- 
tracted the young regards of the Emperor. ‘They were betrothed on the 
18tb of August, 1853; and, after a courtship, in the course of which the 
conventional ceremonies of Royalty were evaded more than once by the 
Imperial lover, in order to see and converse with his fiancée (rumour even 
spoke of his having incurred the danger of assassination by conspirators 
on one of these occasions), they were at length married on the 24th April 
last. Seldom has a Royal marriage been concluded under more fayour- 
able auspices.--London News, May 20. 


_——_——___ 


THE BALL TO THE QUEEN AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY. 


No gathering of the world of fashion for a long time past has created so 
great a sensation as that produced by the Bal Costumé given by the 
French Ambassador, at Albert-gate House, on the night of Friday, the 
12th instant. The circamstances of a British Sovereign paying a visit of 
friendship to the Minister of another Power was of so unusual a ¢harac- 
ter as to excite a more than ordinary degree of public interest. As 
was appositely observed by a daily contemporary, “there was a deep - 
and solemn significancy in this memorable demonstration. It indicated 
the force and constancy of the mutual resolution of the two great na- 
tions of civilisation to stand by each other in the holy and righteous 
undertaking upon which they have entered—to fight, with all the energy 
which the consciousness of right can convey, the battle of truth, justice 
and honour; and to check, once and for all future time, the further pro- 
gress of that baleful ‘ hereditary policy’ which, for a century and a half, 
has menaced the peace of the world. The event formed, in short, the pub- 
lic consummation of that auspicious union between Great Britain and 
France, in the perpetuation of which the welfare of all humanity is 








concerned ; and it is, therefore, with an emotion which no mere meet- 
ing of ‘rank and fashion’ could excite, that her Majesty’s visit te the 
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Count Walewski will be regarded by the French people as well as by the 


” 
eofne public did not fail to give dye weight to considerations of this 
character. Intercst and expectancy were excited to their utmost ten- 
sion : and from an early hour on the evening of Friday the approaches to 
the French Embassy were thronged by multitudes of persons belonging in 
great part to a social status much higher than that usually predicable of 
a street crowd. By the time the lamps were lighted, the High-street of 
Knightsbridge, #8 well at that portion of the Park in the immediate 
vicinity of the mansion, presented a singularly gay and animated ap- 


rance. il 
PeTmmediately above the portico of the Embassy a pavilion had been 
erected, the eutire wall of which was converted into a gigantic illumina- 
tion. On one side were the Royal initials, * V.A.,”’ and on the other the 
Imperial monogram, “ N.,’”’ each in a laurelled circle of twelve feet in 
diameter. Above and between both were two crowns, surmounted by a 
star ia the ceutre of nine feet in diameter. The preparations in the inte- 
rior were so well managed as to be brought to a close early in the after- 
noon, At eight o’clock the whole was illuminated; and now was first 
seen in all its brilliancy the full effect of the splendid tout ensemble which 
had been so sedulously elaborated in honour of the Roya! visit. However 
opinions may vary as to the architectural taste exhibited in the construc- 
tion of “ the tall house at the corner,” the mansion, it must be confessed, 
is about as ill adapted as possible to the convenient reception and accom- 
modation of a large number of guests. As compared with the elevation, 
its ground area is most scanty ; and a disproportionate extent is taken up 
by the staircase. The best possible use, however, was made of such op- 
portunities, whether for comfort or display, as existed. The staircase 
itself was beautifully lighted and decorated, and the arrangements of the 
supper-toom, ball-room, and retiring-rooms, were elaborately complete— 
in the former, a sculptured group, representing an allegory of France and 
England in characteristic attitudes, from the design of Mr. Evan Thomas, 
and invoking, and reiterating the solema aspiration of Lord John Russell, 
“ God defend the right,” had a pleasing effect. The library, a small and 
compact apartment, was tastefully laid out for the special use of her Ma- 
jesty and the Royal family. é ; 

A ect refinement of skilful ingenuity bad been successfully exer- 
cised in imparting to the ball-room that air of spacious magnificence 
which its narrew proportions seemed to forbid. Never was illusion more 
complete and gratifying. Drapery, paintings, mirrors, and every acces- 
sory of ornamentation were so happily disposed that the visitor might 
almost imagine himself in one of the noble saloons which form the boast 
of the most princely palaces in the great capitals of Europe. Full-length 
‘portraits of their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of France, 
by Winterhaiter, which had been forwarded from Paris on the day pre- 
ceding, specially to grace the occasion, were conspicuous amongst the or- 
naments of this room. ; 

With judicious regard to the space at command, the number of invita- 
tions had been limited to 500, and very little pressure or irconvenient 
crowding was experienced. At nine o’clock the carriages began to set 
down ; and by ten o’clock (the hour of the Queen’s arrival) the visitors 
were in readiness to receive her Majesty, who was greeted with stentorian 
cheering by the multitude without. 
health spirits, was received, on alighting from her carriage, by the 
Ambassador and the Countess Walewski, accompanied by the Secretaries 
to the Embassy, M. Ch. Baudin and M. Jules de Saux, and entered the 

resting on the arm of his Excellency, the Prince Consort leading 
the Countess Walewski. The Duchess of Sutherland and the Viscountess 
Jocelyn were in attendance. Her Majesty was attired in a costume of 
great elegance, the prevailing colour of which was pink. Upon her head 
she wore a diamond tiara, and. the same precious stones were scattered 
profusely over the dress, The Prince Consort wore his full military 
uniform as Field Marshal. After a short pause the Royal party as- 
cended to the ball-room, the orchestra, under the direction of M. Emile 
Laurent, playing the National Anthem. The Queen, with her illustrious 
relatives, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Prin- 
cess Mary, having taken their seats on the dais, the guests defiled before 
her Majesty.. And now approached the grand event of the féte—the 
entrance of the four fancy quadrilles. The first was the Spanish Qua- 
drille, led by the Countess of Wilton, and composed of the following 
ladies and gentlemen :— 
PINK. 
Lady Georgiana {.ygon. 
Lady Selina Meade. 
Lady Katherine Grey Egerton. 
Lady Alice Egerton. 
Lady Blanche Egerton. 
Hon. Blanche de Ros. 


Lady Mary Cecil. 

Lady Arabella Sackville West. 
Lady Margaret batler. 

Hon. Mary Montagu. 

Hon. Susan Pitt. Mr. Thomas Leslie. 
Hon. Fanny Pitt. Mr. Keith Fraser. 


The costume of this quadrille was peculiarly rich and elegant ; that of 
the Countess of Wilton was a dress of grey satin, with a manteau of blue 
satin, profusely decorated with gold and precious stones. The costume 
of the younger ladies was composed of rich taffeta skirt, corsage dessous 
en batiste flutés, with caraco of black velvet ; sleeves with epaulettes and 
revers of black velvet. The head-dress was formed of a Spanish lace 
mantilla, over a high comb. The gentlemen's costume consisted of a 
black.velvet jacket, tastefully embroidered and decorated ; waistcoat of 
rich gros de Naples, six gentlemen wearing blue, and six cerise. The 
trunks were of black velvet, worked with silver. 

The next quadrille was that of Frances Countess of Waldegrave. The 
period selected for illustration was the reign of Henri IV., and the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen represented the characters of the Court :— 
Marguerite de Navarre, Reine de Henri de Navarre, Roi de France— 

France—Frances Countess of Wal- Baron Marochetti. 

degrave. 

Duchesse de Guise- -Hon. Mrs. Russell. 
Maids of Honour—Lady Lavinia Bing- 
ham, Hon. Mary Bulteel, Miss Geor- 
giana Bulteel, Miss Augusta Sey- 
mour, Miss Elphinstone, Miss Stuart 
Mackenzie. 


Capt Streatfield. 
Hon. Arthur Egerton. 
Viscount Elmley. 
Hon. Francis Stonor. 
Mr. John Blackburze. 
Mr. Francis Thynne. 


Mr. Gilbert Heathcote. 
Mr. H. D. Magens. 
Viscount Grey de Wilton. 
Mr. Graham Vivian. 


Due de Guise—The Hon. E. W. Russell. 

Gentlemen of the Court—Hon. T. Sto- 
nor, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
William Harcourt, Mr. Bidwell, Mr. 
Bellew, Mr. Glyn. 


Le 


The Countess herself was a faithful personification of Marguerite de 
Navarre, as described by Brantome. Ler ladyship wore a robe of Royal 
crimson velvet, magnificently embroidered with fleurs de lis and gold 
borders. The ornaments were composed of pearls and diamonds. The 
Hon. Mrs. Russell’s representation of the Duchesse de Guise, and that of 
the Duc de Guise by her husband, were much admired ; and the com- 
manding person of the Baron Marochetti appeared to great advantage in 
the character of Henri Quatre, the costume being taken from an old paint- 
ing of that monarch, by Rubens. 

Lady Stanley of Alderley’s quadrille, ‘Les Bergeres de Watteau,” 
came next, and was formed of the following ladies and gentlemen :— 

Countess Helena Kielmansegge. Hon. Charles Hay. 
Lady Emma Stanley. Lord Cavendish. 
Lady Elizabeth Hay. Count Chotek. 

Lady Gertrude Ogilvy. Mr. Blackburne. 
Lady ISlizabeth Craven. Viscount Castlerosse. 
Hon. Maude Stanley (of Alderley.) Mr. Farquharson. 
Miss Geraldine Mildmay. Mr. Jervoise Smith. 
Miss Theresa Lister. Lord Henry Thynne. 


This quadrilic was a charming spectacle. The ladies looked like shep- 
herdesses just stepped oat of Watteau’s pictures. Four of the gentlemen 
wore the uniform of Louis XV.’s Guards, with blue facings ; the other 
four wore the saiue uniform, with red facings. 

Viscountess Barrington’s “ Quadrille Louis XV., Mousquetaires de la 
Reine,” which concluded the fancy sets, was composed of the following 
ladies and geatlemen :— 

Hon. Mary Barrington. 
Hon. Caroline Barrington. 
Miss Heathcote. 

Miss Liddell, 

Miss Elisabeth Liddell. 
Mrs. Henry Liddell. 


Hon. Charles Hanbury. 

Mr. Walsham. 

Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Hedworth Williamson. 

Mr. Grosvener. 

The ladies in this quadrille wore the Court costume of the period illus- 
trated. The hair was powdered and brushed back. The gentlemen wore 
the uniform of the Mousquetaires of the ancien regime. 

The “ set” quadrilles having been brought to a conclusion, her Majesty 
was ly pleased to honour the Count Walewski by dancing with him 
in a quadrille which was immediately formed, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert taking the Countess Walewski asa partner. Several other dances 
Lee y | intervened, her Majesty honoured the Duke of Hamilton with her 
hand in a quadrille—the Prince Consort dancing withthe Duchess of Ha- 
milton (née Princess Mary of Baden). After ashort interval, during which 
the Queen was pleased to accept of refreshment from the hand of the Ambas- 


sador, her danced in a quadrille--this time honouring the Earl 
Granville ~_ i , the Prince Consort dancing with the Princess 


The Queen, who looked in excellent [ 
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Mary. Her Majesty, at the conclusion of this dance. received presenta- 
tions of the more distinguished guests on the introduction of the Ambas- 
sador, and subsequently made the circuit of the salons, resting on the 
arm of the Count Walewski. 

At midnight, the Queen and the Royal party descended to the supper- 
room, where a banquet was spread, combining every delicacy that the art 
of the ewisinier could suggest. A Lar 

After supper, the Queen returned to the ball-room, and joined in an- 
other quadrille with the Marquis of Abercorn. It was half-past one when 
ber Majesty took her departure, amid demonstrations of affectionate en- 
thusiasm similar to those which had bailed her arrival. The assembly did 
not break up until half-past three in the morning. . 

Our account of a festivity marked in so many respects by circumstances 
of a peculiar and gratifying character, would not be complete without an 
allusion to the very fall attendance of the Ministers of foreign Powers 
and their Attachés accredited to the Court of St. James. The Cabinet 
Ministers were also present. The great majority of the company were, of 
course, in fancy costume. Amongst the impersonations of individual 
characters none was more conspicious for grace and correctness than that 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, by the Duchessof Wellington, whose 
stvle of beauty is eminently adapted to the part assumed by her Grace. 
The Countess of Walewski, as the celebrated Duchess de Nevers, wore a 
sumptuous costume of the 17th century, and was accompanied by her 
youthful son in the character of a page. The epoch of Louis XV. was 
abundantly illustrated in all its gorgeous and ingenious variety of tastes. 
The Countess of Kinnoul, Viscountess Mandeville, the Duchess of Mon- 
trose, Mrs. Disraeli, Lady Graham (wile of the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty), and a number of ladies, did full justice to the traditions of this period, 
which likewise had several male representatives. Miss Graham wore a 
peculiarly elegant and suggestive costume as Anne Vere, Countess of Ox- 
ford. The allegory of “ Night,” “ Twilight,” and “Day,” by Lady Zet- 
land, Miss Barclay, and Miss Vyner, formed an elegant tableau. The 
Countess Delawarr displayed fine taste in the selection of an old English 
costume, copied chiefly from a family portrait: to use a homely but ex- 

ive phrase, it became her “excellently well.” The appearance of 

ady Pakington as a Lady Pakington of the “ olden time,” also from a 
family portrait, was pleasingly characteristic. : 

Amongst the ladies whose loveliness was “‘ observed of all observers,’’ 
we may, without instituting invidious comparisons, allude to the sister 
beauties, the Marchioness of Waterford and the Viscountess Canning, 
whose dresses were neary similar. The Duchess of Somerset adopted the 
happy idea of founding her costume on the circumstances of the present 
time, and making it emblematic of the cordial union existing between 
Great Britain and France. The idea was carried out with much judgment 
and effect. Viscountess Palmerston’s costume, as the representative of 
the neglected wife of the miserable Charles IX. of France, displayed a re- 
markable precision and completeness of acquaintance with the “ fashions’’ 
of three centuries since, Lady Molesworth chose the character of another 
Queen of France, equally slighted by her wretched husband, Louis XI. of 
ingiorious memory. Her Ladyship’s dress was historic and authentic, and 
distinguished by chaste grandeur. Next week we shall illustrate a few of 
the historical costumes. 

It would be inconvenient and uninteresting to take special notice of the 
costumes worn by the gentlemen, further than that they were generally of 
a costly and gorgeous, and, in many instances, of a very tasteful deserip- 
tion. We may, however, observe that the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
in his official black velvet dress, was one of the decided “ features’ of the 
ball-room. The Corporation was represented by its Lord Mayor, in the 
character of that ‘“* merchant of renown,” Sir Thomas Gresham, and his 
Lordship played his part with a quaint gravity that well became it. 

The mansion was fitted up for the occasion by Mr. Thomas Cubitt.— 
London News, May 20. 

—_—_a———_ 

ScaNDALOUs, BUT TRUE.--The higher circles of Paris society are fully 
occupied with the strange disappearance and subsequent discovery of the 
Duchess de Beauffrémont, whose whole history would afford the most ad- 
mirable illustration of the truth of Eugéne Sue’s last novel. We find in 
the real story every element of which is composed the fiction—the vulgar 
ambition of the bourgeoisie on the one hand, the more vulgar ingratitude 
and cupidity of the nodblesse on the other. A very few years the apothe- 
cary’s daughter was considered the greatest parti in France, having no 
less than sixteen hundred thousand francs her dot, and moreover a charm- 
ing countenance and graceful tournure to add thereto. There was scarcely 
a high name in France which had not despatched some of its members 
after the chase of this rare and precious curée, and for some months no- 
thing was talked of in the clubs but the charms of this or that individual 
in the pursuit of the beautiful heiress. Her choice fell upon the young 
Duke de Beauffrémont, who had proclaimed the disinterestedness of his 
attachment above that of every other suitor, and great was the joy of the 
old noblesse of France when it was announced that this new vein of gold 
had been opened on their territory. But the bridegroom, it appears, act- 
ing up to the insolent assurance of Madame de Grignan, who justified a 
mésalliance in her family by declaring that the best soil required now 
and then manuring in order to render it fruitful, soon evinced his inten- 
tion of regarding his lovely bride as nothing more than the manure for 
his dilapidated estate, and of treating her as the dirt of the earth ac- 
cordingly. 

An account of the violence and maltreatment which this sprig of the 
highest chivalry of France made use of to induce the apothecary’s daugh- 
ter to give up to him that portion of her fortune secured to herself would 
go far to excuse the poor coal-heavers brought into the London police- 
courts for carrying on their innocent little domestic game of wife-beating 
rather too roughly. The little lady was resolute, however, in her deter- 
mination of securing to her child what yet remained of her once splendid 
property, and yielded not to his threats and violence. The young duke 
having lost considerably by the unexpected issue of the race at the Champ 
de Mars, returned home in a more desperate temper than usual only to 
renew his accustomed threats and abusive language to his wife, who this 
time, however, contrary to her usual habit, instead of receiving his invec- 
tives in silence, grew more abusive than he, and taynted him in bitter 
language for his base and cowardly conduct. The husband, exasperated 
beyond measure, made use of his never-failing argument, and Wealing her 
the blow by which one of his brave ancestors gained high renown in his 
encounter with the Sire de Jamillac, lett her, and hurried back to give an 
account of his ill success to his worthy comrades. The little wife, in com- 
pany with the faithful femme-de-chambre, stationed in a closet adjoining, 
for the express purpose of witnessing the scene, immediately left the house, 
and no tidings could be obtained of her even by the police agents sent 
upon her track, until yesterday, when a papier timbré was handed to the 
husband demanding an immediate s¢éparation de corps et de biens for 
certain voies de fait, of which he had been guilty before a witness! The 
cause in French law justifies the demand without the possibility of oppo- 
sition. The Duke is forced to resign the communauté de biens which 
gave him chateau, carriage” and horses, consideration and influence for 
the pittance of two thousand a-year, made over to him in virtue of her 
marriage contract by the apothecary’sdaughter. Needless to say that the 
ridicule thrown by the affair upon the young Duke has formed the subject 
of our causeries, and that the polite circles wherein he has been accns- 


tomed to appear indulge in the rudest jests at his expense.—Paris Letter 
May 11. 


VAGARIES OF 4 “ THREE-MINUTE”’ ELEPHANT.—The large elephant Han- 
nibal, attached to the Broadway menagerie, which was on exhibition at 
Pawtucket on the 3d instant, got loose from his keeper on the way from 
Pawtucket to Fall River, early yesterday morning. Before starting, his 
keeper made him lift the hinder part of a wagon loaded with 3,500 pounds, 
for the purpose of getting it into line. It is supposed that this, although 
not unusual, might have suggested to him the mode of attack which he 
adopted afterwards. When about seven miles from Pawtucket he became 
furious, turned upon his keeper, who had to fly for his life and take re- 
fuge in a house, got free, and rushed along the road, destroying every- 
thing in hie way. Meeting a horse and wagon belonging to Mr. Stafford 
Short, he thrust his tusk into the horse and lifted horse, wagon and rider 
into the air. He mangled the horse terribly and carried him about fifty 
feet, and threw the dead body into a pond. The wagon was broken to 
pieces, and Mr. Short considerably hurt. The elephant broke one of his 
enormous tusks in this encounter. A mile further the elephant, now 
grown more furious, attacked in the same manner a horse and wagon, 
with Mr. Thomas W. Peck and his son. He broke the wagon and wounded 
the borse, which ran away. Mr. Peck was pretty badly hurt in the hip. 

While the keepers were engaged in securing the smaller elephant, who 
had not, however, manifested any signs of insubordination, the larger one 
got off from them, and went through Barneyville, when Mr. Mason Bar- 
ney and another man mounted their horses and kept on his track as near 
to him as was pradent, giving warning of the danger to the passengers 
whom they met on the way. The elephant would occasionally turn to 
look at them, but did not attempt to molest them. 

The next man in the path was Mr, Pearce, who was riding with his little 





son in a one horse wagon. He was coming towards the elephant, and 
being warned by Mr. Barney, turned around and put the horse to his 








apeed, byt the elephant overtook him, and seizing the wagon, threw it in- 
to the air. dashing it to pieces, and breaking the collar bone and arm of 
Mr. Pearce. The horse, disengaged from the wagon, escaped with the 
fore wheels, and the elephant gave chase for eight miles, but did not 
catch him. The elephant came back from his unsuccessful pursuit, and 
took up his march again on the main road, where he next encountered 
Mr. J. Eddy, with a horse and wagon. He threw up the whole establish- 
ment in the same way as before, smashed the wagon, killed the horse, and 
wounded Mr. Eddy. He threw the horse twenty feet over a fence into the 
adjoining lot, then broke down the fence, went over and picked up the 
dead horse and deposited him in the road, where he had first met him. 
He killed one other horse, and pursued another, who fled to a barn; the 
elephant followed, but at the door was met by a fierce bull-dog, which 
bit his leg and drove him off. Once on the route, the keeper being ahead 
of him, saw him plunge over a wall and make for a house. The keeper 
got into the house first, hurried the frightened people within to the upper 
story, and providing himself with an axe, succeeded in driving off the 
furious beast. The elephant finally exbausted his strength, and laid him- 
self down in the bushes, about two miles from Slade’s Ferry. Here he 
was secured with chains and carried over the ferry to Fall River. A part 
of the time he ran at the rate of a mile in three minutes.—Promdence 
Journal, June 6. 

Tue Consumption or SMoxe.—At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday evening a paper was read by Dr. N. Arnott, F.R.S., on a new 
smoke-consuming and economical fireplace, with additions for obtaining 
the healthful warming and ventilation of houses. He commenced by 
stating that the great evils connected with the common coal fires were— 
first, production of smoke ; second, waste of fuel; and, third, defect of 
warming and ventilation. After reviewing the evils arising from smoke 
in the interior of houses, and in the external atmosphere, which in the 
washing of clothes alone cost the inhabitants £1,500,000 more than the 
same number of families residing in the country, besides being inimical to 
health, the question of waste of fuel was examined, and the opinion of 
Count Romford was quoted, who declared that five-sixths of the whole 
heat produced in an ordinary English fire went up the chimney with the 
smoke to waste. This estimate was borne out by the facts observed in 
countries were fuel was scarce and dear, as in some parts of continental 
Europe, where it was burnt in close stoves that prevented the waste, and 
with these a fourth part of what would be consumed in an open fire suf- 
ficed to maintain the desired temperature. The author then proceeded to 
observe that if fresh coal, instead of being placed on the top of a fire 
where it must unavoidably emit visthle pitchy vapour or smoke, be intro- 
duced beneath the burning, red-hot coal so that its pitch, in rising as va- 
pour, must pass among the parts of the burning mass, it would be partly 
resolved into the inflammable coal gas, and would itself burn and ipflame 
whatever else it touched. Various attempts had been made to feed fires 
in this way, of which the most important was that introduced by Mr. 
Cutler, about 30 years ago. He placed a box filled with coal immediately 
under the fire, with its open mouth occupying the place of the removed 
bottom bars of the grate, andin the box was a moveable bottom, support- 
ing the coal, and by pressing which the coal was lifted gradually into the 
grate to be consumed. The apparatus for lifting, however, was compli- 
cated and liable to get out of order, which with other reasons had caused 
this stove to be little used. In Dr. Arnott’s new fireplace the charge of 
coal for the whole day was placed immediately beneath the grate, and 
was born upwards as wanted by a piston in the box, raised simply by the 
poker used as a lever, and as readily as the wick of an Argand lamp was 
raised ; and the fire was under command, as to its intensity, almost as 
completely as the flame of the lamp. To light the fire wood was laid on 
the upper surface of the fresh coal. filling the box, and a thickness of 
three or four inches of cinder or coked coal, left from the fire of the pre- 
ceeding day, was placed over it. The wood being then lighted instantly 
ignited the cinders above, and at the same time the pitchy vapour from 
the fresh coal below rose through the wood-flame and cinders, and became 
heated sufficiently to enflame itself, and so to augment the blaze. When 
the cinder was once fairly ignited, all the bitumen rising through it after- 
wards became gas, and the fire remained quite smokeless for the remain- 
der of the day. In this grate no air was allowed to enter at the bottom, 
and combustion, therefore, only went on between the bars. The unsatis- 
factory results of some other attempts had been owing, in part, to com- 
bustion proceeding downwards, owing to the admission of air below. After 
the reading of the paper a discussion ensued, in which the Chairman, 
Lord Ebrington, Dr. Hoffman, Mr. R. Hunt, Mr. Lee Stevens, Mr. E. Chad- 
wick, C.B., and Mr. W. Ellis took part. The general opinion seemed to 
be strongly in favour of this form of fireplace, and that by it many of the 
evils arising from the present form, and from the presence of black visible 
smoke in the atmosphere, might be avoided— Times, Muy 15. 


Incenpiary Avrrempts TO Destroy Property In Mancurster.—Na- 
merous attempts to destroy warehouse property in Manchester are almost 
daily taking place, but the particulars have hitherto been kept quiet by 
the authorities. The first suspicion that incendiaries were at work was 
caused by the great fire which burnt down Messrs. Rylands & Co.’s ware- 
house, and a number of others. The origin of that fire has never been as- 
certained, but it was thought it might have originated in carelessness. 
On the Sunday following, a paper warehouse, occupied by Mr. Rickards, 
a magistrate, in New High-street, was discovered to be dn fire. The fire 
had originated in the cellar, the windows of which were broken, and it 
was now strongly suspected that a lighted match had been thrown in by 
some one passing along the streets. On the Sunday following, a fresh 
case occurred--a twist warehouse--which placed the question of incen- 
diarism almost beyond a doubt, the fire brigade finding a cop of yarn on 
fire near a bundle of twist, which had evidently been thrown in through 
the cellar window. A great number of warehouses have since been dis- 
covered on fire, on Sundays and other days, under similarly suspicious 
circumstances, but the fire brigade have arrived on the spot in time 
enough to defeat the objects of the incendiaries. On Sunday afternoon 
and evening last no less than three incendiary attempts were made,—the 
first early in the afternoon; but Mr. Rose and his fire brigade were in- 
formed of it at half-past two o’clock. It was at the cotton-twist ware- 
house of Mr. Hodgkinson, of Strutt-street, near the Exchange. When the 
fire-police arrived they found about twenty bundles of twist in flames, 
with a piece of cotton waste lying on the top of them, which had evident- 
ly been thrown through a square of broken glass in the cellar. The fire 
was soon extinguished. At 6.30 p.m. another alarm of fire was brought 
by one of the A division of police, and the fire brigade went to Fountain- 
street, where they found the cellar part of the warehouse of Messrs. Low 
and Walton, Hessian canvas manufacturers, in flames. This fire was also 
soon extinguished, owing to its early discovery. At 9.30 p.m. the third 
alarm arrived, from Messrs. Waters’ warehouse in Fountain-street. Mr. 
Rose and his fire brigade extinguished the flames here also without difti- 
culty, and found the cause to be a quantity of combustible matter enclosed 
in a covering of writing paper. The window had been lately broken to 
throw in the combustibles, and fragments of glass were found scattered 
about some bundles of twist on fire. All the buildings at which these 
attempts were made are insured. Altogether not less than about twenty 
attempts of the kind have been made within the space of a few weeks. 
That the fires occurring on Sundays are the work of incendiaries is tue 
more certain, because no persons had been in them from Saturday morning. 
Has Russia any agents in Manchester? Any “ Jack the Painter ?”—Lon- 
don paper, May 13. 

Nationa Derences or Russta.—Besides the inferual machines which 
bave been sunk in the Gulf of Finland for the annihilation of the British 
Fleet, an enormous galvanic battery has been constructed by order of the 
Emperor, for the same purpose. It consists of several thousand pairs of 
plates, each forty feet square, contained in-a porcelain trough divided 
into as many compartments of corresponding magnitude. This formiua- 
ble voltaic arrangement is laid down on tbe north bank of the Neva, along 
which it extends many miles, For its construction the whole resources 
of the empire have been taxed, every copeck that could be obtained hav- 
ing been used to form the copper plates in combination with those of 
zine. The cells, where the battery is required to act, are filled with ni- 
tric acid from an immense reservoir containing hundreds of hogsbeads of 
that corrosive fluid. With one end of the battery a wire, of about the 
thickness of a man’s leg, is connected, and on the end of this wire is fixed 
a mass of charcoal weighing several tous, and attenuated to a fine point. 
A similar wire, but longer, insulated with gutta purcha, is carried across 
the river under water, and emerges at the opposite bank, where its extre- 
mity is, in like manner. pointed with charcoal, The charcoal points are 
so arranged as to be exactly in a line one with the other. ’ 

The moment the wire last mentioned is brought into connection with 
the battery, when the latter is in action, a circuit is formed, and an arc 
of light, of surprising brilliancy, and glowing with an almost inconceiv- 
able intensity of heat, plays between the two points of charcoal across the 
river. When it is considered that in the electric fire thus produced by 


: means of an ordinary battery, platinum melts like wax in the flame of a 


candle, it is easy to conceive what would be the fate of any vessel on get- 
ting between the charcoal points the instant the galvanic fluid was turned 
on. A man-of-war, having a powder-magazine, would of course instantly 
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detonate and disappear. If Sir Charles Napier ventures 
‘ might osites” he will be a bold man. 
points nn ag cp Ag t lan for destroy- 





Professor Hocus has also submitted to the Emperor a y 
ing the British Pablic by poisoning the East wind, and is to receive a li- 
peral reward if it answers. I am not in a position to give you the details 


which the wind is 


with minute accuracy ; but the agent 
of this echeme aS 4 believe, chiefly of 


to be impregnated with deleterious matter consists, y 
ssie acid, which, as you are aware, is highly volatile. The principal 
objection to this project is the difficulty of limiting the operati®n of the 
isoned wind so that it shall not, in its course. injare Denmark and Swe- 
den: but this, of course, would vanish should those States think proper 
to side with the Western Powers. It has also been urged that if the 
wind should change, the mischief would fall on the Autocrat’s Own sub- 
jects : bat his Imperial Majesty would sufficiently obviate this danger by 
keeping himself far enough out of harm’s way.—‘“ Punch’s’? Own Cor- 
respondent. a 
Ricuts or CakRIERS; A CURIOUS QuESTION.— The following case was 
lately tried at Liverpool, before Baron Platt and a Special Jury. 


KIMPTON V. THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The declaration in this case was in trover for a lost parcel, as also for 
refusing to carry three parcels which were brought to them, and for which 
the carriage was tendered.—The defendants pleaded 19 pleas, setting up 
as a defence to the count in trover that they had paid £5 for the lost par- 
cel, and that the plaintiff had brought an action in the County Court, 
which had been decided against him. Their other pleas raised the question 
whether they were bound to receive packed parcels. 

The plaintiff was a carrier, having offices in various towns in the king- 
dom, and was in the habit of collecting parcels, and making them up into 
one | one, which was sent to the railway to be carried to its destina- 
tion. The company at length refused to receive these packed parcels, al- 
though the price was tendered. The tender of the parcels and a reasona- 
ble price, and the refusal of the defendants to carry them were proved. 
The loss of one of these packed parcels was also proved, together with 
the loss which the plaintiff had suffered thereby. Evidence was also given 
of the damage suffered by the plaintiff in his business by reason of the 
conduct of the defendants. 

For the defendants it was urged that no damage had accrued beyond 
3s., and evidence was given that an action had been brought in the Coun- 
ty Court, and that £5 had been paid in satisfaction of the loss of the 
packed parcel ; that a second action had been brought for a parcel con- 
tained in the packed parcel, and that had been dismissed by the County 
Court judge. 

His Lordship sammed up, and said, one of the questions was, whether 
the action in the County Court was for the same loss as that charged in 
the present action. He directed that the plaintiff was entitled to damages 
for the impediment he had received to his business by the defendants re- 
fusing to carry, such as the case itself showed must have beer the conse- 

uence. 
4 The jary returned a verdict for the plaintiff—£23 damages on the first 
count, and £100 for the general damage for not carrying. Leave to move 
to reduce the £100 damages to 40s., or such sum as the Court should 
thiok fit. 


Fisuy.—At a meeting of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, the following curious facts were narrated by Dr. Warwick, one 
of the members, with respect to instinct in animals. He stated, “ that 
when he resided at Dunham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, he was walking one evening in the park, and came to a pond 
where fish intended for the table were kept. He took notice of a fine pike, 
about six pounds in weight, which, when it observed him, darted hastily 
away. In so doing, it strack its head against a tenter-hook in a post (of 
which there were several in the pond to prevent poaching), and, as it 
afterwards appeared, fractured its skull, and turned the optic nerve on 
one side. The agony evinced by the fish was most horrible. It rushed to 
the bottom, and boring its head into the mud, whirled itself round with 
such velocity that it was almost lost to the sight for a short interval. It 
then planged about the pond. and at length threw itself completely out 
of the water on the bank. He (the Doctor) went and examined it, and 
found that a very small portion of the brain was protruding from the 
fracture of the skull. He carefully replaced this, and with a small silver 
toothpick raised the indented portion of the skull. “ The fish remained stil] 
for a short time, and he then put it again into the pond. It appeared at 
first a good deal relieved, but in a few minutes it again darted and 
plunged about, until it threw itself out of the water a second time. A 
second time Dr. Warwick did what he could to relieve it, and again pat 
it into the water. It continued for several times to throw itself out of 
the water, and, with the assistance of the keeper, the Doctor made a kind 
of pillow for the fish, which was then left in the pond to its fate. Upon 
making his appearance at the pond the following morning, the pike came 
towards him to the edge of the water; and actually Inia@ts head upon 
his foot. The Doctor thought this most extraordinary, and he examined 
the fish’s skull, and found it was going on all right. He then walked 
backwards and forwards along the edge of the pond for some time, and the 
fish continued to swim up and down. turning whenever he turned; but 
being blinded on the wounded side of its skull, it always appeared agita- 
ted when it had that side towards the bank, as it could not see its bene- 
factor. On the next day he took some young friends down to see the fish, 
which came to him as usual; and at length he actually taught the pike to 
come to him at his whistle, and feed out of his hand. With other persons 
it continued as shy as fish usually are. He (Dr. Warwick) thought this 
a most remarkable instance of gratitude in a fish fora benefit received, 
and as it always came at his whistle, it proved also what he had previous- 
ly, with other naturalists, disbelieved—that fishes are sensible to sound.” 
Correspondent of Derby Reporter. 





——— 

Smoxy,.—-We understand that a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who left this town (Norwich) some year or two since and settled in St. 
Petersburgh, has just returned, and imparted some rather important in- 
formation to the Admiralty respecting the position and resources of Cron- 
stadt. We believe his opinion is most decidedly that that place is preg- 
nable, more especially from one point with which he is well acquainted, 
and, having formerly been in the British service, his opinion and judg- 
ment must be entitled to some respect. The rev. gentleman considers 
also that, however formidable the fortifications may be, they would, in the 
event of an attack, prove more destructive to the defender than to the at- 
tacking party—being so ill constructed that the first discharge of the long 
guns would utterly destroy the unfortunates who man them, the smoke 
being alone sufficient to suffocate them. The rev. gentleman was also 
able to put the Admiralty in possession of full particulars of the so-called 
infernal machines, which, it is said, consist of cylinders charged with 
powder and combustibles, sunk beneath the surface of the water and float- 
ed by a buoy, and upon a collision with the ship’s bottom will explode, with 
what effect may be imagined,—.Vorfolk Chronicle. 





Justice TaLrourp’s Wipow.—A statement, alike honourable to all 
parties concerned, has reached us from credible authority, to the effect 

at her Majesty designs to place apartments in Hampton Court Palace 
at the disposal of the widow of this late lamented judge. Such would be 
& graceful, meritorious, and most popular action, well worthy of the So- 
vereign Lady of the Realm. It is known to most of our readers that a 
Portion of the apartments at Hampton Court have long been assigned, 
rent free, to various members of aristocratical families whose circum- 
stances are scarcely equal to their birth. In this instance merit would 
be placed on a par with mere rank. We sincerel hope that the report is 
‘rue, We have also heard that the members of the Oxford Circuit intend 
to raise a monument to their late beloved leader. If it be not too late, 
might we be permitted to suggest to these gentlemen a far nobler and 
F see 8ppropriate testimonial? Why not apply the funds to the founda- 
eh of a Talfourd Scholarship at one of the Universities ? With strug- 
§ a and ingenuous youth, the late judge, who never lost sight of his own 
fre y career, possessed in an eminent degree those sympathies arising from 
reshness of heart and nobility of nature.—Morning Advertiser. 
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a hasty meal, the general resumes his hard labour until 2 in the morning, 
when he retires to bed only to get upat6. The activity is catching, and 
even the sluggish native officers bave not escaped the infection.” 

The story of his life is as follows :— 

“General Guyon left England quite a boy—his family are still remem- 
bered and respected in Richmond—and entered, like many other English- 
men, the Austrian service. He married into one of the first families of the 
empire, quitted the army, and retired to his estates in Hungary. On the 
refusal of Ferdinand to swear to the Hungarian constitution, Captain 
Guyon rose to the defence of his adopted country, and with what success 
is well known. Either by military talent, personal bravery, or good luck, 
Guyon succeeded in beating Jellachich, and in thrashing the Austriansin 
every encounter, At the termination of the war Guyon was taken into 
the Turkish service and made Pasha, with a residence at Damascus. At 
the commencement of this war, it was intended at Stamboul to entrust 
the command of the “ army of Asia” to him. The documents were already 
prepared, when Austria interfered through her ambassador, and the com- 
mand was given to Abdi Pasha. After the late disaster had spread con- 
fusion in the army, and the whole country was in danger, not only of a 
Russian advance, but of the excesses of the defeated and dispersed Turkish 
soldiery, Guyon was summoned from Damascus to reorganise the army.” 





Supriies ror Tae Arctic Surps.—This morning, Saturday, the Phenix 
screw steamer, and her two tenders, the Falbot and Diligence, departed 
with stores and provisions for Sir E. Belcher’s expedition in the Arctic 
Regions. We have been favoured with a copy of the Admiralty’s instruc- 
tions to the latter officer. These, while ordering all the searching ships 
home this year, leaves Sir Edward Belcher, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing clause, much discretionary power :—“ If the crews of the Enterprise 
and Investigator are at Banks’ Land, they must abandon their ships, and 
every endeavour should be made to get them to Beechey Island, that they 
may return to England. If this has already been effected, and Capt. Kel- 
lett with bis ships bas returned from Melville Island, you are immediately 
to proceed to England with the whole of the ships and their crews, aban- 
donipg all further search for the missing ships and their crews, unless any 
circumstances on consultation with the senior officers should induce you 
to believe that your remaining out another year would tend to clear up 
the fate of our missing countrymen. But if Capt. Kellett has been unable 
to move from his position at Melville Island, it may be necessary to give 
orders to him to abandon the Resolute aud Intrepid and secure his retreat 
to Beechy Island ;fbut as this cannot be accomplished this year, you need 
not detain any officers or men who may have already reached Beechey 
Island, but send them to England forthwith.” Capt. Inglefield, who it 
will be remembered, has the charge of taking out the Phenix with the 
store ships, is empowered to carry out the above instructions, if, on arri- 
ving at Beechey Island he should find himself senior officer at that station. 
—Athenaum, May 6. 


Remarks ON Russtan Crepit.—The manufactures of Russia are few, 
but her fabrications are innumerable. 

We shall stand no chance with the Russians if they shoot as well with 
the Minié rifle as they do with the long bow.--Osten-Sacken’s guns would 
be all Paixhan’s if his ball were commensurate with his bounce.—The 
report of a Russian cannonade is something incredible.—It is a curious pa- 
radox that even when Nicholas and his officers are advancing, they are 
lying still.—Although pugilism is not a mode of warfare practised by the 
Russians, they fight in a great measure by fibbing.—Even if we reduce 
the Czar to terms. it will be necessary to understand all his terms in the 
opposite sense.-Noun-Substantive, in the Russian language. is a word 
which stands for a thing that is not.—-Punch. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
The above stratagem is the composition of a native Indian player ; and was 
by the author first contributed to the London Chess Player's Chronicle. We re- 
rint the position in compliance with the request of several subscribers resident 
n various parts of the Union. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 283, 


White. Black, 
1. KttwoQB4. | K moves. 
2. Q to K Kt4ch. | K inoves, 
3. Qto K 2. Anything. 
4. Q to K 5 ch. | K tks Kt. 
5. Q to B5 checkmate. 











THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
MA’Y ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TOYHIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the a/jion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of the annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott : Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; Landseer’s Dignity and Tinpudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scotts ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawcking.—New Subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge of a few cents’ 
postage. 





A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made express)y for the Pro- 
prietor of the Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS. 
483 Broadway, New York. 





G ENTLEMEN are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as a 
depot where first-rate and genuive Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &e., will always be on hand. 





cma Guyon.—One of the able correspondents of the Morning 
oe writing from Kars on the 28th of March, says :— 
pe a Guyon (Churshid Pasha) is literally adored by the troops, 
uel ts eee their devotion. A more perfect specimen of a soldier 
Gayest peer and England may be proud of thisher son. In person 
pe nod ye e middle height, strongly but gracefully built. His features 
edu r iselled, and set off bya nutty brown beard. But what strikes 
— attention is the immense power concentrated in his blue eyes. 
- hever before seen eyes 80 brilliant and so piercingly searching. 
y read through a man’s heart and soul. The general’s personal ac- 


tivity is astoundin 1 
g, and proves his frame to be made of steel. He ris 
at 6, works hard until 11 or 12, and then sets out on honesbeekk either te 


Visit the fortification works or to revi 
e . 
mounted some 6 or 7 hours, w the troops. He thus remains 


its aching cold, is no small feat. 
and everything. 
Plans now in operation are the children 


oe > abe season of the year, with 
t € returns to work, sees everybod 

All business passes through his hands, and most tf the 
of his brain. 





Snatching time for 








| willing to go into the country during the Summer months. 


In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
gular files et the newspapers, both domestic and foreign. will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana . 

Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and that every 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment wurthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 


june3—6: Next door to Wallack’s Theatre. 


NOTICE. 
HE STEAMSHIP “CURLEW” will not sail from New York to Bermuda and St. Thomas 
on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the fnture. 

4 Bowling Green, May 29, i854. KE. CUNARD. 





TO GOVERNESSES. 


ANTED, A LADY, CAPABLE OF INSTRUCTING TWO LITTLE GIRLS, of 
eight and twelve years of age, in Music, French, and Drawing, and the ordinary routine 
of an English education. No one need apply who is not provided with the best testimonials and 


Address the Editor of this journal, 10 Park Place, New York 








SSS SSS 
SEA SIDB--BOARDING. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 
Healthy, Delichtfui Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three families during 
the Summer, where they wil! have all the com forts of a home, fine Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, £c. 
For Cards of full particulars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s Society, 89 Greenwich 
Street, New York. ‘ may2]—I\m. 











THOS. McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY apprizes his friends and the Public that be has removed tothe abeve ad- 
dress, whee in furure he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 
His present stock ot WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Santerre, 
Hock, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognae Brandy, Lenten Dock, Jamaica Ram, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 


prices. 
New York, May 1, 1854. Sen. 


DRAFTS.—-£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South 8S 
Bees pavanle at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, BeOTl Tah eh ee 
Glynn. Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin. 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Irelaad. 


Please address, post paid, 





BOWMAN, GRINNELI, & 0. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and Loudon. Packet Shipe. 
83 Sonth etreet, New York. 
REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persoas wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and can do so by applying as 
above. mar4—3m. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NICK OF THE WOODS.” 


PUBLISH THIS DAY. 
CALAVAR; Or, the Knight of the Conquest. A Romance of Mexico. By Dr. R. Montgo- 
mery Bird, author of ‘ Nick of the Woods,” ‘* The Infidel,’’ &c. With Illustrations by Darley. 


12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


Simms’ Revolutionary Tales. Uniform fevrics. 
NOW READY. 
CATHERINE WALTON ; Or, The Rebel of Dorchester. 
anthor of ‘‘ The Partisan,’’ ‘* Mellichampe,’’ ‘‘ The Yemassee, 
With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
MELLICHAMPE ; A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
ley. In 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. $1 25. 
THE PARTISAN ; A Romance of the Revolution. 
by Darley. Second Edition. In 1 vol,, 12mo, $1 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 

I.—THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE, With an Introduetory Let- 
ter by T. Crofton Croker Esq., F.S.A., and four engravings on steel. 1 vol., I2mo, cleth, $1 Su. 

IL.—THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affaire in the East. By Col Chesney, R.A., D the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, 
respondence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Corres 
English Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 

Ill.—A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Do- 
minions of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethsological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

IV.—THE RUSSIAN S!IORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the V. a 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of “A 
to Nepaul.’’ From tke 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, eloth, two maps 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. 

V.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North West Ooast of Ameri- 
ca, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacifie. By 
Franchere. Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington, With I)lastrations. 1!2mo, cloth, Third 
Edition. $1 

VI.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As I!lustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. 
By the Right Rev W. Incraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, antbor of * The 
Early Confliets of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Christmas Holidays at Rome.’’ With over One bondred 
Tilustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

VII.—MERRIMACEK ; Or, Life at the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Second Edition. Tn one 
volume, 12mo, $l. 

VITI—THEOLOGICAL ESSAY®. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Edition. In one 
vol, 12mo. $1. 

IX —SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. _ Sketches of the Irish Bar. By Riebard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2,\ols,12mo0. Fourth Edi- 

m. $2. 

X.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XI.—CLASSICAL AND TISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Broce. Wrmo, cloth, $1. 

XIL.—THE POFTICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first cofeeted. With a 
Portrait gn steel. 2 vols, !2mo. 

XIII —THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED 
the Rev. Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition 

J. 8 REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 


By William Gilmore Simms, Eeq , 
’ &c. New and Revised Edition. 


Tilustrations by Dar- 


By W. Gilmore Simm... Wostratrations 


Being the Autobiography of a 


; A Review of the Conflict of Ages. By 
~ MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. — 


A Romance. By F. W. Shelton, 
1 vol 12mo, 





RYS EB; , Th iress of Fall Down Castle. 
aa iy zs Dey pom ‘*Up the River,’’ and ‘* Rector of Bardolph.”’ 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

“ iv d very charmingly written romance is ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
the bere aun tes author. We have followed the little heroine through all ber re- 
verses andgtriumphs with unabated interest. The style is singularly graceful and win- 
niag,’’ £4 —Knicherbocker Meqovine. 

“‘ Seldom have we read anything more sweet and beautitul than this, the latest effort of Mr. 
Sheltow’s genial pen.’’—The Albion. 

“' The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the world, 
with meek and patient endurance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewards 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelle nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisance.’’—N, F. Churchman. 

‘* In it the author has given a loose rein ‘o his exuberant fancy, and has drawn ont a story full 
of interest @nd beauty .”’— Boston Travelier. 

Tt is a charming romance—beautifully and simply writter.”"— The Palladium. 

** He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which ove will not will- 
ingly let go until it is finished.”"—N. V. Observer. 

‘* Mr. Shelton’s characteristic sweetness of fancy and freshness of style mark this hook,’’"— The 
Chronicle. 

For && cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 

Just published by 


7 “ae 


CHARLES SORIBNER 
No. M5 Nassan-st. 





ATTRACTIVE & POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


lL—DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. Tegg’s Dictionary of Chronology ; or, Historical 
and Statistical Register, from the Birth of Christ to the Present time. [i st American from the 
fifth English edition, enlarged, revised, and improved. 1 thick vol., small 8vo, pp. 706. Beauti- 
fally printed, $2. ae “ 

{his volume will be found a useful and compreher sive index, when Information is required ¢on- 
nected with Chronology. Five large editions have been sold in England. 
Il.—THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

Explorations, and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sono! 
years 1860, ’51, 62, ’53, Connected with the Mexican Boundary Commission. By John 
Bartlett, U.S. Commissioner during that period. With very numerous ‘Itentraghens and map. 
Comylete in 2 vols, &vo of 500 pages each. Handsomely printed in bold type, om extra fine paper. 
Price $5, in emblematic cloth. 

It embraces the following distinct journeys performed during the progress of the Survey. 

1. A Journey from Indianola, Texas, to £1 Paso del Norte. 

2. A Journey to the Copper Mines in the Rocky Mountains, near the Gila, and a residence there 
four months. 

3. A Journey to Arispe in Sonora. 

4. A Journey along the Boundary Line south of the Gila, and thence through another part of 
Sonora to Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. 

5. A Voyage down the Gulf of California ts Mazatlan and Acapnico, and thence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

6.’ Varions Journeys in the interior of California, . 

7. A Journey from San Diego, Calitornia, by way of the Gila, and through the States of Sonora 
and Chihuahua, to El Paso. 

8 A Journey from El Paso through the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, Coahuila, and 
Tamanlipas, to Camargo, on the lower Kio Grande, and thence through the Southwestern part of 
Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This work will throw a flood of light on the distant and hitherto unknown countries which are 
attracting so much attention. The vast mineral wea th of the frontier States of Mexico, em! 
in these Explorations—the new treaty with Mexico, made by the American Minister, General 
Gadsden, for the purchase of « large portion of the Territory—the contemplated railroad through 
it, and the advantaces offered for mining and agricultural purposes in our rew acq territo- 
ries, as well us thore contiguous, render this work, at this time, one of the most important of the 
publications of the day. 


Personal Narrative 
thuaho 


IIl.—FARMINGDALE. A Tale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 vols, 12mo. Paper covers, 75c. . 
2 vols in 1, cloth $1. 

The originality and freshness of this story combined with the charming and stirring scenes 
which it describes impart to it cn absorbing interest. In the representation of American, and in 
the development and growth of the noblest and purest affections of the heart, it is almost without 


a competitor, unless perhaps we except the far-famed story of *‘ The Wide, Wide World,” which 
it surpasses in the unity ef its plot and the fortitade of its heroine. 


IV.—VOL. I. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and VOL 
HISTORY DIVISION. Price $2 60 each in cloth. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOP ADIA. A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, Illustrated 
with Upwards of Five Thousand Wood Engravings. Edited by Mr Charles Knight. Many of 
the articles are written by the most Eminent Scholars and Scientite Men of the Day. 

“The English Cyclopeedia,’’ as now announced, is bared upon ** The Penny Cyclopedia of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’’ The changes which have elapsed since ** The 
Penny ©) clopdia’? was commenced, twenty years ago, have rendered every branch of informa- 
tion in some degree a new study. In ‘*‘ The Erglish Cyelopmdia’’ no diligence bas been spared to 
collect every fact not previously recorded ; to systematize articles that from the long course of 
publication of tbe original work were disconnected to make the references complete ; and truly to 
present, as far as a ** Dictionary of Universal Knowledge’’ can present, the advanced opinions of 
our own times 
The work will be comprised in four Divisions, each having its own alphabetical arrangement, 
and each forming when complete four distinct volumes. 

Geog: apby 4 vols. History, Biography, & 
Natura! History 4 vols. Sciencesand Arts........ 


V.—THE HIVE OF THE BEE HUNTER. A Repesitory of Sketches, including Peculiar 
American Character, Scenery, and Rural S.orts. By Y B. Thorpe, of Louisiana, author of 
“Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,’’ ‘* Mysteries of the Backwoods,” etc. [Illustrated by Sketches 
from Nature. One vol., 12mo., cloth, $1. 

The readirg public, especially of the west : nd south, have become familiar with the writings of 
the author of this very pleesant volume. His characteristics are great clearness and simplicity of 
style, close observation of nature and character, and a certain dry humour of description, which 
is especially captivating. hs sketch of ‘* Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,’’ is an excellent illustra- 
tion of bis facility in this regard ; and his picture of ** Wild Turkey Shooting” is another “ case in 
point.’’ The fact is, the writer is an artist, and that in writing, as in painting, a picture is always 
betore him. 


1. OF THE NATURAL 


cer ecscveccccscccsoesss 400M. History, Biography, &e........4...... 4 vols, 


see cond Cae 











OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comstock. ‘his Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Rurope positively 
op Saturday, June 10th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
ze here Sonseee until paid for. : a 
or freight or passage, having unequa)Jed accommodations for elegance and comfort, 

7 Feed ed ONWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall Street 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship PACIFIC will sueceed the BALTIC, and sail June 24th, 1864. 





Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 

“Notice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, hry and 
price of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of Jaly, w 
lrst cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 


prevenene, the 
be $130 iu the 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNE. 
wow READY. 


CONTENTS. 
_ & BIOGRAPHY. Part I.—Early Years, 
THE GARDEN WALK. 

COSAS De ew AN A Continued. 

JOHN VA . 

STAGE COA ee Continued. 

Is ! 

MANNERS; Witha t at Chescerfield. 

A DAY IN THE GREAT CEMETERY. 

COMTE’3 PHILOSOPHY. ’ 

DICK PASTEL’S STORY. 

AMERICAN EPIOS. 

A nt nenee ee 

TH PALA 4 4 

. NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. Number [V.—March Rene wed—Nana—Seworita— 
Norther—San Fernando—Arboledo de los Angelos—Friente del Taja—A Chase— 
pi Passage of the Alamos and Sabinos—Capitulation of Santa Rosa—Tro- 

ies —Minifig—Dramatic and Diplomatic. 

15. SONNETS ; On the Meath of a Friend. 

6. THE COCK OF THE WALK. 

U7. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Lirerators—American, English, French, and German. 

Fine Ants. 

Books Recetvep. 


~- 
BBE Semagyesiper 
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The present number completes the Third Volume of our Monthly. In regard to what the work 
hus Soom, thus far, our readies can judge as weil 4s ourselves—nay better. For the furure we do 
not care to indulge too much in boastful promise ; but we may briefly say, that our intentions, 
plans and expectations are of # comprehensive kind. We feel proud of the high position already 
our Magasine in both hemispheres; we are gratified by the cordial good will and ap- 
proval a it has called forth from the press and from aeatenes and judicious readers in every 
state ia the Uaion, This pleasant appreciation of our past brilliant successes, and our present 
honorab'e position, stimulates us to the most eaergetic and effective measures for the future. Far 
from being contented with what we have already done, we intend that the future volumes shall be 
so emineatly satisfactory t> our 150,000 readers, that this already immense circle shall be largely 
ex! . Notmerely our own “ whole — =, 4 for, and reads Putnam's 
‘onth! i wherever the English language is spoken 
— oat, ped t-6; original and characteristic Portraits of those who minister to 
public instruction and amasement in qur pages. These will be dazguerreotyped or drawn and en- 
ved expressly for our purpose, and will include several never before engraved. The first will 
4 ar Papers.’’ 

tk ow Ty le to add that no pains or expense will be spared to sustain and elevate 
the character of our work and render it worthy of its high reputation. The ablest writers in the 
land are its staunch and effective friends ; and our new b arr are such that we 
shall not only devote more time and attention to its interests, but shall extend the most liberal in- 

ducements for literary aid wheaover true genius is to be cultivated and rewarded. 





Terms. 
2% cents anumber. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
Postmasters, and Save. will be supplied at $2. The work will 
$8, promptly in advance. 


00 per annum ; or, 
ahd aly Clubs of Six, 
be sont free of postage, on reeeipt of 


To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Vv x.—The present number completes the Third Volume of the Magazine ; price 
tT. Detter, ia ate Tm cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The previous volumes may also be had. 

G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers 
10 Park Place, New York. 








TO AND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
Re sor THe Sa OP CHARLESTON bn the BANE OF LIVEE 
POOL in Sums of ards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 

For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New 


£1 and 


apwi 
"York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giryn, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
How. Peter McGii1, 
* President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitwour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Mussrs. Lemzsuaizr Rootu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


fox. Joun Beveuty Rosinson, 
Justice of 


U Canada, Toronto. 
Wutuse H. Ronixs0x, Raq. 
Deputy Com. eral, Montreal. 


Grr G « Simpson, 
. Hou. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 
Jane 4—It. 








DELLUO'S BISOCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


lee excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
feod that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
WN. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
bern cight hours. sepl0—3m. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 2%6 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
T mium 46 ‘ety to the Office. 

Poticies will entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
maiam, or at any futwre period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment a ee—eritewt any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
r can at any time present his policy and nd of the Society an imm@iliate payment 
6f one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
als. 
are not char 


Appiicants for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are oslablish 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
2. Rilicttson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
&. 6. Hagh a, J. Learder Starr. 
desoph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, i T. Volley Grattan. 
Charies Kennel’, Thomas Nicoll, j 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. J.a Rocque, FE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 

Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Canard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon, J. H. Gray, 


A W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES &. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashior. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


at. Joba’s, Newfoundiand, , 





‘NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENBRAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
thie Léfe Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 
fm United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF MEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Chroughout the Stato. 
to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business, 
i di daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
wg forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 





Wall 
LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

©. E. Habicht, 

F. U. Tucker, 

A. G, Stout, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Robert J. Dillou, 

Caleb Barstow. 


dames Koorman, 
Jolm J. Palmer, 
John G, Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 
Paul cd. 

Henry Ludtam, 

BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON 
SEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

OR, & 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


Tho Merchants’ pix, New York. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


@awes Sapmar. _ Esq | 
Moenmar IVINGSTON, . 
Bo. F. Sanpenson, Bxq. 


INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public go their propo- 
je seale, ancl it is believed, will be fouad lower than those of other Com- 
a 
of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the olfice. 
V& THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an 
BNI Re ee oan oe 
o rs. aid-up Capital, and 
ONS OLLARS. amounting to nearly haff a million of doll 
i 4 en! WA 4 her Ollars, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Josera GAtLiarp, Jr, " . W. Parsee 
ia MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avexanner BE, Hosack, 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
A*t NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Tusurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
sals oh rye dy ~“y and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
: ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, t er with the personal responsibility of 
guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 
“ne is oy J to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FI 
je life. 
Capical 1 Ney Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
a E Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
this, a sum, now 
increasin ¢, is invested in this country. All losses will 8. 
James Brown, Esq. 
Faawcis Correnet, ‘Bey., Deput Chairman. 
Avex. Hamuron, Jr., . / 
Wrwas S. Wermore. i —— ” 
M.D. ! Austin 
Part, Resident Seoraary. " ‘* S408, M.D. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


Der TEs Apovs BANK, also on Ge poeas BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
8O fe 

wl eaenenins LIVINGSTON WELLS & ©O., 74 Jo. 
These drafts be obtained by application st any of the ofices of the American Kapress 

Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden ’s Philadel Express. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable , being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


payRuentre Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


T t’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—!n al! cases of irritation or acid- 
iy fds chomach, heart-barn and costiveness, it hed invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Suecessor to James Tarrant.) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
Green, Eagene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
d, Flushing, L. I. 





For sale by Rushton, Clark &Co., fT. Ff. 
on Bi way, and by ( & Bloodg 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

4 ee leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 

class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investizatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to al! classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. : 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurancé Society, and entitled according 

@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barcuay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Mornis, Esq. 
Cuas. Txos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Woopuovse, Esq. 

Wituiam H. Preston, Ese., Secrelary. 

Sr 











Epmunn 8. Srazs, Esq. 
OCLement Tasor. Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Caanies Bennett, Esq. 
Hoc Crort, Ese. 
Joan Moss, Esq. 


Henry Eves, Ese. Tuomas Wu.iams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giuyn, Muss & Co. 
Messas. Carnvas, ILirre & Russew, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothinghfim, Hon. 
; W. Morri . Holm 


A Ss, es, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
{ J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
go ven Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Biden 8.8::;..,..2., 0 Se % 


Halifax, N.S.......- 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


arnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


. Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Onarlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. us 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK BR. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTrReat. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


&t, John’s, Newfoundland,... 





NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ~ Hon. Judge Campbell, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a a to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the t majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what g has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad exampies of the distress caused by the 
failnre of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to rps 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
igsned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of gompocetivery recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Opwarde of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
(t most, the widow and thé children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free disiribu- 
ion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be — to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,”’ and lead them witbout further solicitation to se- 
sure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely a 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the in t of its lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend >r one Life Office superior{to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of p | advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materially more advant us than those of any other office now represented In the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ —— Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trars-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘*‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘* The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by correspond th the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent, 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 pd cent interest. 

For further infonmation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. w. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


qneaet hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughow 
e year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are im- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughowt 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,..H. R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. 17, 
Northumberland, J M Lord, | Aprill’... Aug ll,... 
Victoria,.... E. Champion, | April25... Aug 23,... 
Marg’t. Evans,...1. Pratt, 4... 
Southampton, E.G. Tinker, - 16,2. 
Hend’k Hudson, 8. Warner, . ee 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, ~ WO... 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, bp Ubiecd 
Palestine, (New) wie 3, | Ang 24... Dee. . 
Amazon, (New) 4 Sop . 15. | Sept 4...Jan. 3,,., 4 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced vigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. n 
The price for cabin pass: 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
liquors. Neither the capt nor owners of these pack l be r ible for letters, = 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY 
BARING, BROTHER 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followin ips will leave Havre on the Ii a 
62 ist of each month, as follows ro ov ' ppp ae 
New York. 
Ist January 
Ist May. 
Ist September .... 
Ist February........ 
Ist June 
Ist October. .. 2.0 +4. -e0e-> © bevccee 
Bat BORER . wos cocecccvcccecccsccese 
Ist Jul 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 











its general adoption by 
jour of death untold com- 

















May 20,... Sept. 
Junue 1,... Sept. 
June 13... Oct. 
June 25... Oct. 
July 7....Nov. 
July 19... Nov, 
. 7.| duly 31... Nov. 23 
. 19,| Aug 2... Dec. 


-.. Jan, 





70 South street, N. ¥. 
& CO., London. 





York on the 


Havre, 

( 16th February 
16th June. 
16th October 
16th March. 
16th July, 
16th Noverab» 
i6th April. 
16th Angnat. 
16th December 
16th May 
16th Septembe: 

Th Il first class N whey oy 

ey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all reqnisite artic . 

fort and con of p ngers, comman by men of eperteaee in the oe ha ee 

ot Remage is $100, without wines or liquors. 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free me any charge but those aetcalis 


ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master, 


8T.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. 





The pric 





YD & HINOKEN, Agen:s, 
161 Pear! street. 


nm what they con- P 


The 
The ATUA WTO qo oo 00 00000 60000 000 60 00bbeceeccéend 

at + phtthbabblteh detpotetn btitbebeld 
The ARCTIC, ........+.+s- 
The BALTIC. ............- 


eee eee eee ee 


eap Sige having bess built by contrast enpeunsty Ger Goverument 
taken in eee Ee cane ng cnt 
Copeeeeeiaae Ter peeneeaeee are nalled for elegance and 

Price of passage from low York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120 ; 
sivo use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New Yor! 

An surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


: 


te: 


Btnhijo8t 


su 


siete 











Wednesday,....... 
Wednesday,...... es 
Wednesday,....... 








ber. ..... 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 14 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, snd the valne thercot eryee, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMBRICAN ROYAL Man 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage ........+0++++++++-8120| Second Cabin Passage... .. 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
$100 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
B@” The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 


. SUDKINS. | America, 


- t. Rrriz. 
. Capt. E. 


Chief Cabin Passage 


» We cccccecce OM 


Silat 1854. 
7th “ 
Mth 
2st 
28th 
Sth 
12th 
America,....... Se neee B 19th * 

Berths not secured until patd for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
expressed. ° 

n consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
$130 | Second Cabin Passage.. ....... Obs spe ae 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage $110 | Second Cabin Passage....... ae pepectnen* $00 

Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 
steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 

4 Bowling Green 


Chief Cabin Passage . 5 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,......... Oapt. J. D. Lines. , SIERMANN,...........+...Capt. EK. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Darzs or SarLinc—1854. 


.... Saturday, Nov. 
Saturday, Dec. q 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


Wednesday, March 1| Washington Wednesday, Aug. 
Wednesday, March 29} Hermann Wednesday, Sept 
... +++ Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 
ednesday, May Hermann 
ednesday, June 21 | Washington 
Wednesday, July 19| Hermann 8 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12) firs 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 

All Letters and News wr must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attac 

For freight or passage apply to 





3 
8 
6 


to each steamer. 


Cc. H. ND, 11 South William st., New York 
@. Be SINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 

CROSKEYV_& ©O., ton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CoO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRA KN, J. A. Wotton, com- 

mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, wé New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





HAVRE. 
Franklin........... 
Union... 

Franklin 

DGIEB. . beceree coece 

Franklin. ,.......-. 
Jnion........ . 
Franklin 
ee 

Franklin 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most spproved kind. : 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 

oe ia “ “ “ “ “ ad second class, 

first olass,...... +++! 


..10 


PUAN’ 6 vse occ v0 





t Se 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
‘ “ “ 


o 
No passage secured unti) paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. eo 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP 00: 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Ld 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend suiling their new steamships % ' 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. ” 
City of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, 1854. | City of Manchester. .Wednesday, May 10, 18 
seseeeseAboutJn'y 1, “| ————— About June i. 
City ofManchester. ... Saturday, July 22, ‘‘ | City of Manch .. Wednesday, June 2 
City of Philadelphia., Saturday, Aug. 5, ‘‘ | City of Philadelphi lay, July 1° 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ......... 
++ midship 
.. forward .. ecoee 
Including Steward’s fees. 











FROM LIVERPOOL. 
..+..-80) | Saloon after Staterooms 

5 midship 

forward 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $4) froo 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. , 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on’ Eneland and Ireland. . 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with 
and despatch. 

ight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
sce ch a 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. . 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., ee 

N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, oue of the above. A 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfulk, Virginis, or other ports 0 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 


economy 


ee 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETO 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








